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Wheat  stocks  on  July  1, 
1968,  were  up  for  the  second' 
consecutive  year  after  6 
years  of  decline.  Durum  was 
•the  only  class. which  did  not 
.show  a  stock  increase. 
Stocks  of  soft  red  winter 
and  white  wheat  were  at  their 
highest  levels  since  the  early 
1960's,  while  durum  stocks 
were  at  a  low  for  this  same 
period.  Stocks  of  hard  red 
winter  moved  up  again  after 
remaining  stable  during 
1966/67.  Hard  red  §pring 
stocks,  although  up  again, 
were  still  well  below  the 
►  level  of  other  recent  years. 
With  a  record  crop  fore- 
cast and  demand  continu- 
ing at  last  year*  s  level,  total 
stocks  will  likely  be  up  on 
July  1,  1969, 


JULY  1  CARRYOVER  OF  WHEAT,  BY  CLASS 
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Table  1. — Wheat:    Supply,  distribution  and  prices,  average  1959-63, 

and  annual  1964-68 


Year  beginning  July 


Item 

Average 

:  1959-63  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

1966  : 

1907  . 

; 

1968 
Based  on 
July  data 

:  Mil. 
:  bu. 

Mil. 
hu. 

Mil. 
hu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

mi. 

bu. 

Supply 

Beginning  carryover 
Production 
Imports  2/ 

':  1,307.4 
:  1,188.7 
:  6.1 

901.4 
1,283.4 
1.1 

817.3 
1,315.6 

.9 

535.2 
1,311.7 
1.7 

425 .0 

1,524.3 
1.0 

537 
1,588 
1 

Total  supply 

:  2,502.2 

2,185.9 

2,133.8 

1,848.6 

1,950.3 

2,126 

Domestic  disappearance 
Food  3/ 
Seed 

Industry 

Feed  (residual)  4/ 
On  farms  where  grown 

:  503.0 
:  62.0 
:  .1 
:  30.3 
:  (21.3) 

509.2 
65.6 
.1 
68.7 

(3I.M 

515.3 
61.9 
.1 
153.9 
(41.7) 

501.9 
78.4 
.1 
100.8 
(26.1) 

515.0 
71.8 
.1 

64.2 
(38.8) 

515 
60 

100-125 

Total 

:  595.4 

643.6 

731.2 

681.2 

651.1 

675-700 

Available  for  Export  and 
Carryover 

Exports  2/ 

Commercial,  incl.  barter 

Total  disappearance 

Ending  carryover 

Privately  owned — "Free" 


1,906.8       1,542.3      1,402.6    1,167.4    1,299.2  1,426-1,451 

678.1          725.0        867.4       742.4       762.0  *750 
(244.5)       (170.1)      (3^^.0)    (438.8)  (360.0)  


1.273.5      1.368>6     1.598.6   1,423.6   1,413.1  1.425-1,450 


1,228.7        817.3        535.2      425.0      537.2  676-701 
(44.9)       (134.9)     (194.8)    (220.6)  (211.4) 


Dollars  per  bushel 


Price  support 

National  average  loan  rate 
Average  certificate  payment 

Season  Average  Price  Received 
By  non-participants 
By  program  participants 


1.84 
N.A. 


N.A. 

5/1.88 


1.30 

M 


1.37 
1.80 


1.25 

.44 


1.35 
1.79 


1.25 
.59 


1.63 
2.22 


1.25 
.48 


1.39 
1.87 


1.25 
.55 


1/  Preliminary"^ 

2/  Imports  ajid  exports  are  of  wheat,  including  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  of 
wheat . 

3/  Used  for  food  in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  territories,  and  by  the  military  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

4/  Ass\jmed  to  roiighly  approximate  total  eunount  used  for  feed,  including  amount  used 
in  mixed  and  processed  feed. 

5/  Includes  I8  cents  per  bushel  price  support  payment  made  to  producers  participating 
in  voluntary  acreage  diversion  program  in  I963.    ^Export  target.    N.A. --Not  Applicable. 
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SUMMARY  • 


The  supply  of  vheat  in  the  United 
States  for  the  marketing  year  that  begaxi 
July  1,  1968,  is  estimated  at  over  2.1 
billion  bushels.    This  is  aro\md  175 
million  bushels  more  than  last  season  aind 
the  second  consecutive  increase  in  annual 
wheat  supplies.    A  record  I968  crop  of 
nearly  1.6  billion  bushels  is  k-  percent 
larger  than  in  1967.    Record  yields  more 
thfiin  offset  the  5"Pe^cent  reduction  in 
acreage.    The  larger  beginning  carryover 
also  added  around  110  million  bushels  to 
the  total  supply. 

Total  disappearance  in  I968/69  may 
be  the  same  or  slightly  higher  than  the 
approximately  l.h  billion  bushels  of  last 
year.    Domestic  use  is  expected  to  rise 
somewhat,  due  to  increased  feeding  of 
wheat.    With  a  large  wheat  supply  and 
somewhat  lower  prices,  wheat  feeding  in 
1968/69  may  increase  from  the  low  I967/68 
level  of  64  million  bushels.    Feeding  of 
wheat  is  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as  the 
154  million  bushels  of  I965/66  but  rather 
may  total  around  100  to  125  million 
bushels . 


Another  export  target  of  750  mil- 
lion bushels  was  set  for  I968/69.  Last 
year's  export  totaled  7^2  million  bushels, 
slightly  above  the  target.  Commercial 
exports  at  36O  million  bushels  were  third 
largest  of  record.    The  export  target  in 
1968/69  will  be  more  difficult  to  reach 
since  most  exporting  nations  and  many 
importing  nations  have  large  supplies. 
The  major  exporters  (U.S.,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Argentina,  eind  France)  were 
estimated  to  have  exportable  supplies  on 
Jme  30  that  were  some  235  million  bushels 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.     In  addition, 
the  current  outlook  is  for  better  than 
average  harvests  in  all  5  countries. 

India  and  Pakistan,  the  major 
foreign  aid  recipients,  have  record  food 
grain  crops.    It  is  too  early  to  tell  if 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Mainland  China  will 
require  larger  quantities  of  wheat  than 
they  imported  last  year.    Both  have 

*The  summary  of  this  report,  along 
with  a  table  on  supply  and  disappearance, 
was  released  on  August  6,  I968. 
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experienced  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions to  date  but  information  on  their 
crop  development  is  limited.    World  wheat 
trade  declined  5  percent  in  I967/68  from 
2.1  billion  bushels  of  a  year  earlier  axid 
is  likely  to  remain  around  last  year's 
level  in  I968/69. 

U.S.  wheat  prices  are  currently  at 
or  below  the  applicable  loan  rate  at 
most  markets.    As  a  result,  producers  are 
making  heavy  use  of  the  loan  program 
(though  June,  new  crop  impoundings  were 
3  times  as  large  as  a  year  ago).  In 
1967/68,  producers  placed  I8  percent  of 
the  crop  under  loan  and  resealed  for  ex- 
tended storage  38  percent  of  that  placed 
under  loan.    During  the  current  year, 
they  are  likely  to  move  more  wheat  into 
the  loan  program  and  this  may  provide 
some  strengthening  in  prices.    For  the 
entire  year,  the  farm  price  of  wheat  is 
expected  to  average  somewhat  below  the 
$1.39  a  bushel  of  I967/68  but  above  the 
$1.25  a  bushel  national  average  loan 
rate . 

The  new  International  Grains 
Arrangement  is  now  in  effect.    It  is  a 
3-year  a^eement  among  exporting  and  im- 
porting nations  to  raise  and  stabilize 
world  wheat  prices.    The  U.S.  Senate 


ratified  this  treaty  on  June  I3  and  the 
USDA  immediately  took  action  to  bring 
export  prices  up  to  the  IGA  minimums  for 
those  wheats  that  were  below  the  minimums. 
The  export  payment  (subsidy)  continues  to 
be  made  for  those  domestic  wheats  priced 
above  the  minimums . 

Supplies  of  hard  winter  eind  durum 
wheats  are  up  sharply  this  year  from 
1967/68.    Winter  wheat  acreage  was  down 
5  percent  from  1967^  vhile  yields  are 
record  high.    Both  durijun  acreage  and 
yields  are  up  sharply  from  a  year  ago. 
Hard  spring  and  white  wheat  supplies  are 
about  unchanged  from  last  year's  level; 
soft  red  wheat  supplies  are  somewhat 
smaller.    Exports  of  white  and  soft  red 
wheats  set  records  in  I967/68  due  to 
heavy  movement  under  food  aid  programs . 
With  large  food  grain  crops  in  India  and 
Pakistan,  their  requirments  for  U.S. 
wheat  may  be  reduced.    Much  of  the  re- 
duction may  be  in  soft  wheat  exports. 
Exports  of  hard  spring  and  durum  wheats 
will  be  competing  with  large  Canadian 
supplies  of  these  wheats.    Italy's  durum 
crop  was  hit  by  drought,  and  this  may 
afford  another  outlet  for  the  large  world 
durum  supply.    The  hard  winter  wheat  crop 
is  likely  to  continue  to  account  for  the 
bulk  of  our  exports. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  1968/69 


Carryover  Rises  Sharply 

The  carryover  of  old-crop  wheat  on 
June  30,  1968,  of  537  million  bushels 
was  sharply  above  the  i+25  million  of  a 
year  earlier  (table  l).    The  carryover 
in  June  I967  was  the  smallest  in  15  years 
and  that  reported  for  1968  is  about  the 
same  as  was  on  hand  2  years  ago.  Farm 
stocks  of  wheat  accoimted  for  percent 
of  the  carryover.    In  mid  1967^  farm 
stocks  comprised  3^  percent  of  the 
carryover.    Off-farm  stocks  this  summer 
totaled  309  million  bushels,  compared 
with  280  million  in  June  I967. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
uncommitted  inventory  of  wheat  on 
June  30,  1968,  was  only  102  million 
biishels,  the  smallest  Government  holding 


in  many  years.    About  6k  million  bushels 
of  1967- crop  wheat  was  outstanding  under 
loan  on  June  30,  I968,  with  an  additional 
159  million  under  reseal.    Thus,  326  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  was  owned  or 
controlled  by  CCC  on  June  30  (table  1^+). 

"Free"  Carryover  Increases  Again 

As  a  result  of  the  loan  tieup  and 
Government  holdings,  the  "free"  or  pri- 
vately held  carryover  on  June  30,  I968, 
totaled  211  million  bushels,  compared  with 
220  million  a  year  earlier. 

A  nvunber  of  factors  have  worked  to 
encourage  private  holding  of  wheat. 
First,  carryover  stocks,  which  in  spite 
of  the  upturn  in  I968,  are  still  well  be- 
low the  large  stocks  of  the  late  1950 's 
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and  early  196(?'s.    Generally,  when  stocks 
are  small,  private  holdings  are  encour- 
aged because  vorking  stocks  are  always 
required.    Second,  the  CCC  has  not  been  a 
significant  'seller  of  wheat  since  the 
late  summer  of  I966  and  this  removes 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  from  the  market. 
And  third,  but  equally  significant,  the 
farm  reseal  prograjn  and  in  I967/68  for 
the  first  time  the  commercial  reseal  pro- 
gram have  aided  farmers  in  holding  wheat. 
This  program  permits  the  wheat  program 
participant  to  store  his  grain  in  a  com- 
mercial elevator  with  the  Government 
paying  the  storage  charge  to  the  elevator 
operator  while  the  farmer  retains  control 
of  the  disposition  of  the  loan  wheat. 
Thus,  it  is  the  same  as  the  farm  reseal 
program  except  that  the  storage  charge  is 
paid  to  the  elevator  operator  rather  than 
the  farmer. 

Another  Record  Crop;  Supply  Increase 

Wheat  production  in  I968,  based  on 
the  July  Crop  Report,  is  estimated  at 
1,588  million  bushels--slightly  above  the 
previous  record  of  1,524  million  attained 
in  1967 •    This  large  crop  is  being  har- 
vested from  56.0  million  acres  (plajited 
acreage  was  63. 1  million  with  the  nation- 
al acreage  allotment  at  59*3  million). 
In  1967 >  the  acreage  allotment  totaled 

68.2  million  acres;  seeded  and  harvested 
acreage  were  68.0  eind  59 million  acres, 
respectively  (table  I3) . 

Markedly  better  weather  in  1968 
resulted  in  yield  increases  large  enough 
to  offset  the  reduction  in  acreage.  The 
national  average  j.-leld  per  harvested  acre 
in  1968  is  currently  placed  at  a  record 

28.3  bushels  per  acre.    This  is  2.5 
bushels  above  last  year  (when  growing 
conditions  in  the  Southern  and  Central 
Great  Plains  were  characterized  by  in- 
adeqiaate  moisture)  and  0.8  bushels  above 
the  previous  record  in  1958. 

The  total  supply  of  wheat  in 
1968/69,  2,126  million  bvishels,  is  I76 
million  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 
It  represents  the  second  consecutive  in- 
crease in  the  wheat  supply  and  brings  it 
back  to  level  of  3  years  ago  (table  l). 


Domestic  Use  May  Rise 

V/ith  the  large  supply  of  wheat, 
domestic  disappearsuice  could  increase 
somewhat  from  the  651  million  bushels  of 
1967/68.    All  of  the  expected  increase 
would  be  in  heavier  feed  use  of  wheat. 
Such  usage  totaled  only  64  million  bushels 
last  year,  in  I965/66  and  I966/67  it 
reached  154  and  101  million  bushels,  re- 
spectively.   Feed  grain  supplies  in  the 
1968/69  feed  grain  marketing  year  (Octo- 
ber-September) are  expected  to  be  large, 
with  prices  averaging  around  the  I967/68 
level.    Thus,  wheat  feeding  likely  will 
not  exceed  the  high  level  attained  in 
1965/66.    Conversely,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  as  small  as  that  of  I967/68  because  of 
the  larger  wheat  supply. 

With  the  current  level  of  wheat 
prices  and  prospects  for  a  smaller  I969 
crop  (the  acreage  allotment  for  that  year 
has  been  set  at  51*6  million  acres  and  a 
voluntary  acreage  diversion  program  will 
be  offered),  many  producers  may  choose  to 
put  wheat  under  loaxi  and  carry  it  to  a 
period  of  potentially  improved  prices. 
For  the  present  time,  it  appears  reason- 
able to  expect  that  feed  use  in  1968/69 
may  run  around  100  to  125  million  bushels. 

Food  use  of  wheat  totaled  515  niil- 
lion  bushels  in  I967/68  and.  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  different  in  I968/69.  Seed 
use  in  I968/69  will  decline  to  around  60 
million  bushels  (reflecting  the  smaller 
acreage  allotment  for  the  I969  crop) 
from  the  72  million  bushels  used  for  that 
purpose  in  I967/68.    Thus,  total  domestic 
disappearance  in  I968/69  is  likely  to  be 
arovjnd  675  to  7OO  million  bushels,  with 
any  significaxit  deviation  from  that  level 
hinging  entirely  on  feed  usage. 

Export  Availability  Rises; 

Commercial  Exports  Heavy  in  I967/68 

With  a  total  supply  of  wheat  in 
1968/69  of  over  2.1  billion  bushels  and 
domestic    requirements  of  possibly  700 
million  bushels,  approximately  1.4 
billion  bushels  is  available  for  export 
or  carryover.    In  I967/68,  with  an  ex- 
port/carryover availability  of  1.3 
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billion  bushels,  7^2  million  bushels 
(including  the  vheat  equivalent  of  flour 
and  products)  moved  into  exports.  Thus, 
exports  slightly  exceeded  the  tai'get  and 
were  the  third  largest  in  U.S.  history. 
Of  the  total  exports  last  year,  about 
360  million  bushels  vere  shipped  under 
co'.nmercial  terms.    V/hile  do™  from  the 
record  U39  million  bushel  export  in 
1966/67,  this  vas  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  exports  of  record.    Flour  ex- 
ports under  commercial  terms  in  I967/68, 
vheat  equivalent  of  13  million  bushels, 
are  included  in  the  foregoing  data. 
Total  flour  exports  vere  52  million 
bushels  (wheat  equivalent),  the  smallest 
since  1955 ^  this  vas  due  to  the  stoppage 
of  exports  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Exports  of  products,  notably  biilgar  and 
rolled  vheat,  totaled  10  million  bushels 
(wheat  equivalent)  in  I967/68,  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.    Exports  of  vheat 
and  flour  under  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram in  1967/68  totaled  around  ^+00 
million  bushels  vith  three -fo'orths  shipped 
under  Title  I  (foreign  currency  sales). 

Japan  remained  the  major  commer- 
cial buyer  of  U.S.  vheat  in  I967/68  while 
India  and  Pakistan  vere  the  major  food 
aid  recipients  (table  5  )•    Exports  to 
these  2  countries  in  I967/68  were  up 
sharply  from  the  lov  levels  of  I966/67. 

Export  Target 

at  Year-Earlier  Level 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced an  export  target  of  750  million 
bushels  for  both  the  I967/68  and  I968/69 
vheat  marketing  years  in  June  1967-  In 
ajinouncing  the  provisions  of  the  I969 
V/heat  Program  he  reiterated  this  target, 
noting  that  in  the  face  of  heavier  vorld 
'supplies  the  targer  voiild  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  meet  than  it  vas  last  year. 

Potentially  large  and.  possibly 
record  crops  in  Canada,  France  and,  later 
in  the  season,  Australia  (where  a  record 
seeding  of  as  much  as  25  million  acres  is 
indicated)  will  serve  to  increase  com- 
petition among  the  major  exporters.  It 
. is  too  early  to  tell  if  the  Soviet  Union 


and  Mainland  China  will  require  larger 
quantities  of  wheat  than  they  imported 
last  year.    Both  have  experienced  un- 
favorable veather  conditions  to  date  but 
information  on  their  crop  development  is 
limited.    The  major  food  aid  recipients, 
India  and  Pakistan,  are  experiencing 
large  if  not  record  food  grain  crops. 
Thus,  vorld  import  requirements  may  not 
be  as  large  as  those  of  I967/68  whereas 
world  exportable  supplies  are  likely  to 
be  larger  than  those  available  during  the 
past  year. 

Prices  Decline  to  New  Low; 
Loan  Activity  Picks  Up 

The  national  average  farm  price 
of  wheat  in  June  I968  dropped  to  $1.2^  a 
bushel,  12  cents  under  May.    In  July  it 
had  further  declined  to  $1.19  per  bushel. 
This  is  the  first  time  it  has  dipped 
below  the  price  support  loan  rate  since 
the  marketing  certificate  programs  began 
in  July  196^+.    The  harvesttime  decline 
is  being  accentuated  by  a  large  crop,  an 
accelerated  harvest  due  to  favorable 
weather,  and  current  relatively  weak  ex- 
port demand.    The  initial  reaction  of 
wheat  producers  has  been  to  make  exten- 
sive use  of  the  loan  program,  and  as  of 
June  30,  1968,  about  17  million  bushels 
of  new-crop  wheat  had  been  placed  under 
loan.    This  is  3  times  the  quantity  of 
1967- crop  wheat  placed  under  loan  on 
June  30 f  1967 >  and  while  it  is  too  early 
to  be  positive  about  farmers'  plans,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  will  make  exten- 
.sive  use  of  the  loan  program  in  I968/69. 
If  sufficient  quantities  are  placed 
under  loan  and  export  prospects  approach 
the  target  of  750  million  bushels,  vheat 
prices  may  register  some  increase  as  the 
season  progresses.    Another  strengthening 
factor  could  be  the  prospective  reduction 
in  the  vheat  crop  next  year,  but  this  is 
not  likely  to  influence  the  market  until 
such  reports  as  the  USDA  vinter  vheat 
seeding  report  become  available  in  Decem- 
ber.   On  balance  vheat  prices  are  not  ex- 
pected to  average  as  high  as  the  $1.39 
a  bushel  season  average  in  I967/68,  but 
likely  will  average  above  the  $1.25  a 
bushel  national  average  loan. 
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In  an  attempt  to  assxire  eligible 
producers  returns  at  the  loan  level  in 
areas  where  storage  is  not  available,  the 
USDA  is  again  purchasing  wheat  at  the  loan 
level  subject  to  premims  and  discounts 
for  quality  and  normal  storage  charges. 
No  vrtieat  was  sold  to  USDA  under  this  pro- 
gram in  1967,  but  some  smal 1  quantity  has 
already  been  acquired  from  the  I968  crop. 

Farmers  made  heavy  use  of  the  loan 
program  in  I967/68,  placing  270  million 
bushels  under  support — the  largest  program 
usage  since  I962.    The  commercial  reseal 
program  also  was  used  extensively,  with 
55  million  bushels  of  wheat  entered  into 
the  program.    By  June  30,  1968,  farmers 
had  redeemed  lOU  million  bushels,  resealed 
another  k8  million  on  farms,  and  delivered 
3  million  to  the  CCC. 

The  CCC  sold  or  disposed  of  only  a 
relatively  small  quantity  of  wheat,  28 
million  bushels,  in  I967/68.    In  1966/67, 
their  seiles  and  dispositions  totaled  li+7 
million  bushels,  b\it  highs  of  3k2  million 
and  379  million  were  reached  in  I963/6U 
and  1965/66.    During  I968/69  they  are 
likely  to  continxie  to  provide  only  small 
quantities  for  the  market. 

Further  Increases 
in  Carryover  Likely 

Based  on  an  estimated  total  disap- 
pearance in  1968/69  of  1,U25  to  1,^50  mil- 
lion bushels  the  carryover  of  -vrtieat  on 
June  30,  1969*  is  likely  to  be  some  lUo 
to  165  million  bushels  larger  than  the 
537  million  of  this  past  Jme. 

SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 
BY  CLASSES 

WINTER  WHEAT 

Disappearance  of  soft  red  winter 
wheat  increased  somewhat  during  I967/68 
from  that  of  the  previous  year.    But  a 
shaxp  expansion  in  exports  did  not  offset 


the  large  I967/68  supply  and  stocks  in- 
creased by  Jxme  30,  I968.    Both  exports 
and  domestic  use  of  hard  winter  declined 
in  1967/68  from  a  year  earlier.    Of  the 
winter  wheat  stocks  on  June  30,  hard  red 
winter  accounted  for  about  321  million 
bushels  while  soft  red  winter  totaled 
aroTjnd  30  million. 

Winter  Wh^eat  Crop  Record  Large 

In  July  the  winter  wheat  crop  was 
estimated  at  a  record  1,265  million  bush- 
els, h  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Har- 
vested acreage  was  expected  to  total  ^3 
million  acres,  down  6  percent  from  I967. 
However,  indicated  per  acre  yields  at  a 
record  29.^  bushels  more  than  offset  the 
decline  in  acreage. 

The  hard  red  winter  crop  for  1968, 
estimated  at  811  million  bushels,  is  up 
100  million  from  last  year's  production 
and  is  second  only  to  the  record  836  mil- 
lion bushels  of  1958.    Preliminary  reports 
of  wheat  quality  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
indicated  high  test  weight  per  bushel, 
below  average  protein  content,  and  a  high 
percentage  of  No.  1  grade.    Later  reports 
indicated  some  Increase  in  protein.  Yields 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  above  expecta- 
tions, but  Oklahoma  yields  slipped  some 
from  earlier  estimates.    The  soft  red  win- 
ter crop,  forecast  at  252  million  bushels, 
is  off  somewhat  from  the  year-earlier  rec- 
ord 280  million  bushels,  but  it  is  still 
one  of  the  largest  of  record.  Production 
was  down  from  the  previous  year  in  most 
of  the  major  soft  red  states.    In  the  Corn 
Belt,  prospects  were  good  although  harvest 
was  delayed  by  rain.    Eastern  \rtiite  wheat 
production  (principally  in  Michigan  and 
New  York)  is  currently  estimated  at  around 
ho  million  bushels,  some  10  percent  below 
the  1967  total. 

Based  on  the  preceding  data,  win- 
ter wheat  supplies  for  the  I968/69  crop 
year  are  apparently  sufficient  to  meet 
domestic  and  export  needs  with  substan- 
tial stocks  still  remaining  at  year's  end. 
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Prices  Near  Loan  Rates 

During  most  of  I967/68,  the  price 
of  both  No.  1  Hard  Red  Winter  at  Kansas 
City  and  No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  at  Chicago 
averaged  well  above  loan  rates.    For  the 
first  3  quarters  of  the  year,  hard  red  at 
Kansas  City  frequently  was  some  15  to  20 
cents  over  the  loan  rate.    In  April, 
prices  weakened  as  time  neared  for  harvest 
of  the  1968  crop.    Prices  continued  to 
slide  euid  by  the  end  of  June,  No.  1  Hard 
Red  Winter,  ordinary,  at  Kansas  City  was 
slightly  below  loam.    However,  protein 
wheats  at  Kansas  City  were  still  above 
the  loan  diiring  the  last  weeks  of  I967/68, 
reflecting  a  lower  protein  content  for 
the  new  crop.    Market  prices  for  hard 
winter  at  Kajisas  City  could  well,  follow 
a  more  normal  season  pattern  during 
1968/69  if  producers  continue  to  use  the 
loan  and  reseal    program  as  they  did  in 
1967/68.    Depending    upon  the  quality  of 
the  crop,  there  could  be  some  additional 
change  in  the  spread  between  ordinary 
and  high-protein  hard  red  winter. 

Soft  red  winter  prices  at  Chicago 
held  well  over  the  loan  rate  for  the 
first    3  quarters  of  I967/68.  However, 
with  a  large  crop  imninent  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  prices  fell. 
No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  averaged  at  or 
below  the  Chicago  loan  rate  diiring  most 
of  the  fourth  quarter.    In  the  last  few 
weeks  of  I967/68  and  into  the  new  crop 
year,  soft  red  winter  at  Chicago  was 
from  5  to  10  cents  under  the  loan  rate. 

SPRING  WHEAT 
Demand  for  Spring  Wheats  Off 

Utilization  of  both  hard  red 
spring  and  durum  fell  in  1967/68  from  the 
levels  of  the  2  previous  years.    In  the 
case  of  hard  red  spring,  exports  were  off 
sharply  from  the  preceding  year,  when 
sizable    quantities  of  this  wheat  were 
exported  under  Government  programs.  Both 
exports  and  domestic  use  declined  for 
durum  in  I967/68,  although  the  decline 
in  domestic  use  was  small.    Despite  the 
decline  in  use  for  these  2  classes  of 


wheat,  smaller  initial  supplies  resulted 
in  continued  relatively  low  stock  levels. 

Large  Spring  Wheat  Crops 

The  1968  hard  red  spring  crop,  es- 
timated at  211  million  bushels,  is  down 
25  million  bushels  from  1967.  Growing 
conditions  have  been  good  so  far  this  sea- 
son ajid  per  acre  yields  are  expected  to 
run  somewhat  above  last  year's  good  yields. 
However,  due  to  reduced  acreages,  the  crop 
is  expected  to  be  down  in  all  major  states 
except  Montana.    The  I968  production  of 
dur\im  is  forecast  at  9h  million  bushels, 
50  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop 
and  the  largest  since  I928.    High  prices 
and  new  high  yielding  varieties  have 
encouraged  durum  production.    Acreage  at 
3.6  million  acres  is  up  29  percent  from 
1967.    Yields  are  presently  estimated  at 
26. h  bushels  an  acre  compared  with  22.9 
bushels  in  I967.    North  Dakota,  the 
principal  source  of  durum  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  crop  of  79  million  bushels — 
up  about  28  million  bushels  from  I967. 

With  a  slightly  larger  carryover 
offsetting  the  smaller  crop,  supplies  of 
hard  red  spring  for  I968/69  may  be  little 
different  from  the  3^6  million  bushels  in 
1967/68.    However,  dxirum  presents  a  dif- 
ferent picture.    Durum  supplies,  at  117 
million  bushels,  will  be  up  sharply  due 
to  the  larger  crop. 

Domestic  usage  of  both  hard  spring 
and  durum  wheat  this  year  should  differ 
little  from  the  I967/68  levels  of  136 
million  and  38  million  bushels,  respec- 
tively.   Although  the  quantity  available 
for  export  or  carryover  of  both  classes 
will  be  as  large  or  larger  than  last  year, 
heavy  supplies  in  Canada  will  result  in 
continued  competition  for    U.S.  exports. 

During  both  I966/67  and  I967/68, 
hard  spring  and  durum  market  prices  moved 
independently  of  each  other.    Prices  of 
No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis 
dropped  sharply  during  both  July  and  Au- 
gust of  1967/68.    During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  prices  generally  trended  lower 
and  ended  the  crop  year  at  about  the  loan 
rate.    In  contrast  to  July  1967j  protein 
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spring-  wheats  at  Mdnneapolis  this  sum- 
mer have  been  selling  for  a  premiiam  of 
up  to  15  cents  over  ordinary  quality. 
A  year  earlier,  ordinary  and  protein 
wheat  prices  were  on  a  par.    As  is  the 
case  for  hard  winter,  it  is  expected 
that  spring  wheat  prices  will  show  a 
more  normal  seasonal  movement  since 
spring  wheat  producers  typically  make 
extensive  use  of  the  loan  and  reseal 
programs.    These  programs  enable  the  pro- 
ducer to  hold  wheat  off  the  maricet  re- 
svilting  in  higher  prices.    In  I967/68 
durum  prices  again  showed  the  most 
strength  relative  to  the  loem.    For  the 
entire  year  No .  1  Hard'  Amber  Durum  at 
Minneapolis  averaged  $2.02  a  bushel, 
substantially  above  the  loan  rate.  Con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  1968/69  durum 
STjpply  it  is  unlikely  that  prices  covild 
average  as  high  in  1968/69.  However, 
during  July  I968  durum  prices  were  still 
around  kO  cents  above  the  lo€m. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  WHEAT 

The  western  white  wheat  situation 
is  dominated  by  events  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.    Of  the  total  crop  usually 
about  80  percent  is  grown  in  this  area. 
In  recent  years,  white  >rtieat  acreage 
outside  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  ex- 
panded, due  to  the  development  of  new 
high  yielding  varieties,  and  to  the  vol- 
untary wheat  program.    In  I968,  approx- 
imately ho  million  bushels  of  white 
wheat  was  produced  in  the  west  outside 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

Disappearance  Increased  jjQ  1967/68 

In  1967/68  total  disappearance  of 
white  wheat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
continued  to  expand.    Although  domestic 
use  continued  around  the  l8-million- 
bushel  level  of  recent  years,  exports  in 
1967/68  were  up  25  million  bushels  from 
the  year- earlier  level.    Despite  the 
expansion  in  usage,  the  large  initial 
1967/68  supply  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  June  30,  1968,  stocks. 

Rnwl 1 Pr  Crop 

Based  on  the  July  Crop  Report, 


the  1968  white  wheat  crop  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  estimated  at  ikO  to  IU5  mil- 
lion bushels.    This  is  down  somewhat  from 
the  year- earlier  crop  and  reflects  the 
reduction  in  acreage.    Yield  estimates 
are  above  early  expectations,  as  showers 
8uid  cool  temperatures  near  the  end  of 
June  favored  growth.    However,  high  tem- 
peratures in  July  were  causing  concern  in 
most  areas.    The  srxpply  for  I968/69  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  would  be  somewhat 
below  the  year- earlier  level.  Domestic 
use  in  this  area  during  I968/69  will  prob- 
ably vary  little  from  the  I8  million 
bushels  of  recent  years. 


Prices  Down  From  Year  Earlier 

During  the  first  half  of  I967/68, 
prices  of  No.  1  Soft  White  at  Portland 
moved  in  a  very  narrow  range  within  2 
cents  of  $1.60.    However,  in  the  third 
quarter  they  averaged    $1.67  before 
dropping  back  near  $1.60  in  the  fourth 
quarter.    Market  prices  did  average  about 
12  cents  below  the  high  I966/67  levels, 
but  were  still  substantially  above  the 
loan  rate.    During  July,  No.  1  Soft  White 
at  Portland  was  selling  for  around  $1.60 
a  bushel. 


THE  1969  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  1969  wheat  allotment,  at  5 1.6 
million  acres,  is  the  same  as  for  I966 
and  down  I3  percent  frcan  the  59-3  million 
acres  in  effect  for  the  I968  crop  year. 
Diversion  payments  at  the  maximum  rate 
authorized  by  law  will  be  offered  to  far- 
mers for  planting  less  than  their  acreage 
allotment  and  diverting  this  land  to  con- 
serving uses.    No  diversion  program  is  in 
effect  in  1968  (table  15). 

For  1969 ^  a  f aimer  may  divert  up 
to  one-half  his  acreage  allotment  and  he 
will  receive  50  percent  of  the  county 
losLn  rate  times  the  allotment  acres  di- 
verted times  the  projected  yield.  Farms 
with  1969  allotments  of  21.7  acres  or 
less  will  be  able  to  divert  the  entire 
allotment  for  payment.     Payment  will  be 
contingent  upon  placing  diverted  acreage 
in  a  soil-conserving  use. 
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Price  support  loans  on  1969  crop 
wheat  will  continue  to  be  available  at 
a  national  average  of  $1.25  a  bushel. 
Total  price  support  equal  to  100  percent 
of  parity  (as  of  July  1,  1969)  will  be 
available  on  1+3  percent  of  the  cooperat- 
ing farm' s  projected  production  on  its 
allotted  acreage.    This  compares  to  Uo 
percent  in  1968.    Domestic  marketing 
certificates  will  make  up  the  difference 
between  parity  and  the  loan  rate.  The 
certificate  value  for  the  I968  crop  is 
$1.38  a  bushel. 

Farmers  signing  up  in  the  volun- 
tary program  can  qualify  for  price- suj)- 
port  loans  ajid  purchases,  domestic  mar- 
keting certificates,  payments  for  di- 
verting acreage  below  their  allotments, 
and  alternative  cropping  options.    If  a 
farmer  signs  up  in  both  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs,  one  option  can  be 
substitution  between  wheat  and  feed 
grain  acres.    Another  option  is  the 
overplanting  of  allotment  acreages  by 
one-half,  with  wheat  from  excess  acres 
to  be  stored  under  bond. 

Barley  will  again  be  excluded 
from  the  feed  grain  program  in  I969. 
Barley  supplies  are  currently  not  ex- 
cessive and  are  not  expected  to  be  and 
therefore  inclusion  of  that  grain  in  the 
feed  grain  diversion  program  is  not  jus- 
tified. 

A  farmer  will  again  be  able  to 
subtitute  wheat  for  barley,  oats,  and 
rye  if  he  so  requests  and  he  has  a  his- 
tory of  production  of  these  crops  in 
1959-60.    However,  conditions  for  sub- 
stitution of  wheat  for  barley,  oats,  and 
rye  will  differ  somewhat  from  I967/68. 
With  the  allotment  reduced  to  the  I966 
level  and  with  acreage  diversion  re- 
quired under  the  wheat  program,  diver- 
sion of  a  comparable  part  of  the  base 
acreage  in  barley,  oats,  and  rye  will 
also  be  required  as  a  condition  of  sub- 
stitution for  1969.    This  is  similar  to 
the  1966  program.    Required  diversion 
from  barley,  oats,  and  rye  will  be  15 
percent  of  the  base — somewhat  less  than 
the  required  diversion  for  these  grains 
in  1966. 


A  farmer  can  become  a  I969  wheat 
program  cooperator  by  signing  up  in  the 
program;  remaining  within  his  allotment; 
devoting  to  conserving  use  that  acreage 
designated  as  his  regular  conserving 
base,  plus  the  acreage  represented  by  the 
approximate  difference  between  the  I968 
and  1969  allotments,  as  well  as  acreage 
diverted  for  payment;  planting  within  his 
acreage  allotment  for  any  other  allotment 
crops  on  the  farm;  and  remaining  within 
the  wheat  allotment  on  asiy  other  farm  in 
which  he  holds  an  interest. 

THE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATIONJ/ 

Another  Large  Crop  in.  Prospect 

Conditions  in  mid- July  indicated 
that  the  1968  world  wheat  harvest  would 
approximate  the  high  levels  of  the  past 
2  years  when  they  totaled  10.2  and  10. k 
billion  bushels.    If  these  prospects  are 
realized,  a  crop  of  about  10  billion 
bushels — well  above  the  average  of  the 
early  196O' s — will  be  harvested. 

Northern  Hemisphere  prospects,  ex- 
cluding the  USSR,  are  for  a  crop  about 
equal  to  the  I967  production  of  k.d  bil- 
lion bushels.    Increased  production  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  expected 
to  be  balanced  by  smaller  outtvirns  in 
East  European  countries.    West  Europeem 
production  is  expected  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  in  I967. 

Planting  intentions  in  Canada  were 
down  2  percent  coiri»red  with  1967.  Soil 
moistvire  reseinres  were  below  normal  in 
wide  areas  at  the  beginning  of  the  plant- 
ing season  and  surface  moisture  was  defi- 
cient.   Subsequent  rainfall  alleviated 
the  problem  in  most  areas,  but  at  least 
normal  rainfall  will  be  needed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  in  order  to  a- 
chieve  average  yields. 


i/  Prepared  in  the  Grain  and  Feed 
Division,  Foreign  A^icult\iral  Service, 
USDA. 
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Western  Europe's  harvested  acreage 
is  expected  to  be  larger  than  the  ^3.5 
million  of  I967.    However,  weather  condi- 
tions, though  good,  have  not  been  as  ex- 
ceptional as  last  year.    Reduced  yields 
are  expected  to  offset  the  increased  area, 
and  production  may  be  less  than  last  years. 
Both  Italy  and  Greece  have  s\iffered 
drought  in  some  areas.    The  Spanish  crop 
may  slightly  exceed  last  year's  high  level. 

Crop  prospects  in  Eastern  Europe 
Eire  sharply  below  the  record  oiittums  in 

1967,  mainly  as  a  result  of  severe  drought 
in  the  lower  Deinube  Basin  countries  of 
Hungajy,  Romania,  Yugoslavia  and  Bxilgaria. 
Production  prospects  in  East  Germany, 
Czechoslavakia  and  Poland  axe  reported  to 
be  only  slightly  less  than  in  I967. 

The  outlook  in  the  USSR  is  for  a 
reduced  winter  wheat  crop  compared  with 
last  year.    Spring  wheat  acreage  is  re- 
ported to  be  above  the  I967  level.  How- 
ever, the  limited  information  available 
on  the  weather  indicates  that  growing 
conditions  have  been  less  favorable  than 
last  year.    Therefore , 'total  production 
from  the  increased  area  sown  to  spring 
wheat  likely  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
balance  the  expected  decrease  in  winter 
wheat. 

The  North  African  crop  is  expected 
to  exceed  last  year's  production,  mainly 
due  to  a  sharp  increase  in  the  Moroccan 
crop.    Much  smaller  increases  are  current- 
ly estimated  for  Algeria  ajid  Tunisia. 

The  outlook  for  the  coxantries  of 
South  Asia  is  especially  favorable  in 

1968,  as  both  India  and  P&kistan  are  re- 
ported to  have  harvested  record  whe^t 
crops.    Latest  reports  are  for  an  Indieui 
wheat  harvest  of  588  million  bushels;  22k 
million  for  Pakistan.    The  comparable  I967 
figures  were  h2h  and  I6I  million  bushels, 
respectively.    Excellent  weather  was  ap- 
parently a  key  factor,  together  with  im- 
proved seeds,  heavier  application  of 
fertilizer,  and  better  farming  practices. 

The  Mideast  countries  of  Turkey 
and  Iran  are  again  expecting  bumper  har- 


vests.   Production  in  several  other  key 
countries  in  the  area — Israel,  Jordan,  Le- 
banon and  Syria — however,  is  expected  to 
be  down. 

Information  on  Mainland  China  is 
quite  limited.    However,  disruptions  caused 
by  the  cultural  revolution  together  with 
recent  reports  of  xjnfavorable  weather  in 
some  producing  areas  wovild  be  expected  to 
reduce  this  year's  grain  oiitput. 

Ma.ior  Exporters  Expect  Record  Harvest 

The  1968  production  prospects  for 
the  5  largest  exporters — Australia,  Argen- 
tina, Canada,  France  smd  the  Uhited  States 
--point  to  an  output  above  the  record  3>250 
million  bushels  produced  in  I966.  Austra- 
lia is  expected  to  register  a  gain  in  pro- 
duction of  nearly  50  percent  above  last 
year,  accompanied  by  about  a  10-percent 
gain  in  Canada  and  a  U-percent  gain  in  the 
lAiited  States. 

Prospects  were  dim  in  Australia 
mtil  early  May,  when  heavy  rains  in  all 
principal  wheat-growing  regions  broke  a 
prolonged  drought  and  assisted  greatly  in 
restoring  soil  moisture  reserves.  Produ- 
cers reportedly  responded  with  a  planted 
acreage  that  may  well  set  a  new  record  fer 
this  major  exporter.    The  eventual  crop 
will  depend  largely  on  weather  from  now 
until  the  harvest  in  late  November. 

The  Argentine  weather  and  crop  con- 
ditions very  nearly  parallel  the  Australian 
outlook  except  that  the  rains  did  not  come 
\intil  the  first  half  of  June  and  acreage 
is  not  expected  to  Increase.    Here  too, 
drought  conditions  at  the  start  of  the 
planting  season,  coupled  with  reduced  ground 
moisture  reserves,  dictate  a  greater  than 
normal  need  for  timely  rainfaJ.1  during  the 
growth  period. 

Much  more,  of  coxrrse,  is  known 
about  the  prospects  for  the  3  major  North- 
ern Hemisphere  coxantries.    Assuming  average 
weather  conditions  until  harvesttime, 
Canadian  production  should  exceed  last 
year's  593  million  bushels  by  about  ten 
percent.    The  French  crop  is  expected  to 
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about  equal  the  near-record  I967  level  of 
537  million  bushels,  whereas  U.S.  prospects 
are  for  a  U-percent  increase  to  1,588  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1968. 

IQ67/68  World  Trade  Down 

World  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  de- 
clined for  the  second  consecutive  year  in 
1967/68.    Based  on  preliminary  indications, 
world  trade  in  I967/68  totaled  1,950  mil- 
lion bushels,  about  5  percent  below  the 
previous  year  ajid  15  percent  under  the 
1965/66  record  when  buying  by  Communist 
countries  pushed  world  trade  to  an  unpre- 
cedented level.    Free  World  trad.e  in  wheat 
and  flour  held  at  about  the  1.5-billion- 
bushel  level  of  the  past  several  years. 
The  decline  in  total  world  trade  was  again 
the  result  of  reduced  piirchases  by  the 
Communist  countries. 

On  the  export  side,  there  was  a 
marked  shift  among  suppliers  during  July- 
June  1967/68.    U.S.  exports  exceeded  the 
7^2  million  bushels  of  the  preceding  year 
while  Canadieui  and  Argentine  exports  were 
off  approximately  ^40  percent  and  55  per- 
cent, respectively.    Australian  exports 
were  little  changed;  however,  French  ex- 
ports advanced  about  U5  percent,  and  ship- 
ments from  Spain,  Sweden,  the  USSR,  Bul- 
garia, ajid  Romania  also  increased. 

Communist  Bloc  Imports  Decline 

As  a  result  of  the  continued  high 
level  of  dojnestic  production,  purchases 
of  wheat  by  the  Communist  countries  in 
1967/68  were  at  the  lowest  level  since 
1962/63.    Although  data  is  still  rather 
incomplete,  it  appears  that  imports  by 
this  group  of  countries  were  down  i+5  per- 
cent from  the  record  high  I965/66  level 
of  786  million  bushels  and  nearly  20  per- 
cent less  than  in  I966/67.    The  quantity 
coming  from  the  USSR  is  believed  to  have 
increased  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
and  probably  reached  the  pre-1963/6i+  rate. 
As  a  res\ilt  of  the  general  reduction  in 
import  needs  and  the  continued  increased 
shipments  of  wheat  from  the  USSR,  exports 
by  the  Free  World  exporters  to  the  Com- 
mxonist  Bloc  declined  for  the  second  conse- 


cutive year.    Most  affected  were  exports 
of  Canada  and  France. 

Free  World  Trade  Holds 

Although  total  Free  World  imports 
appeared  to  remain  stable  in  I967/68,  there 
were  some  notable  shifts.    With  record  pro- 
duction, imports  throughout  Western  Europe 
declined.    Japanese  imports  of  wheat  de- 
clined, largely  as  the  result  of  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  high  level  of  stocks  which 
were  accum\ilated  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  North  Africa  belt  countries  of  Algeria, 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  also  decreased  their 
imports  of  wheat  as  production  in  these 
countries  reached  a  more  normal  level  fol- 
lowing 2  years  of  drought.    Indian  imports 
of  wheat  were  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
year  but  did  not  reach  the  280  million 
bushels  of  2  years  ago. 

Ma-ior  Exporters 

Of  the  5  major  exporters,  U.S.  and 
French  exports  increased,  Canadian  and 
Argentine  exports  declined,  and  Australia 
showed  little  change  during  July-June 
1967/68.    U.S.  exports  are  tentatively  put 
at  762  million  bushels  for  I967/68,  somewhat 
over  the  7^2  million  of  the  previous  year. 
French  exports  will  probably  turn  out  to  be 
around  I70  million  bushels,  55  million  over 
the  preceding  year.    This  results  from 
larger  exports  to  the  other  EEC  countries, 
Mainland  China,  Brazil,  and  the  U.A.R.  On 
the  other  hand,  Canadian  wheat  and  flour 
exports  in  July-June  I967/68  were  around 
335  million  bushels,  210  million  below  the 
1966/67  level.    Decreased  sales  to  the  Com- 
mimist  Bloc,  to  Japan,  and  to  Western  Eur- 
ope accounted  for  this  decline.  Argentine 
exports  will  be  aroiond  50  million  bushels, 
sharply  below  the  115  million  of  I966/67. 
Argentina  banned  exports  during  July-Nov- 
ember 1967  due  to  short  domestic  supplies. 
This,  coupled  with  slow  export  movements 
in  the  January-June  period  despite  several 
large -delivery  contracts,  accounted  for  the 
reduction  in  total  exports.  Axistralian 
exports  will  be  around  250  million  biishels, 
or  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 
Mainland  China  continued  to  account  for 
about  one -third  of  Australia's  exports. 
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Reduced  exports  to  I^kistan  were  offset 
by  increasod  exports  to  Latin  America, 
Western  Europe,  and  Japan. 

■World  Prices  Decline 

After  remaining  at  relatively  high 
levels  diiring  the  1966/67  marketing  year 
despite  a  sharp  decline  in  world  trade, 
export  prices  of  wheat  declined  during 
1967/68.    Large  supplies  in  the  major  ex- 
porting countries,  additional  exportable 
supplies  in  a  number  of  nontraditionaX  ex- 
porters, smd  the  lack  of  any  uptiirn  in 
world  import  demand  acco\inted  for  this  de- 
cline.   U.S.  hard  winter  ordinary  f .o.b. 
at  Gulf  ports  in  J\ily  1967  was  around  $1.76 
a  bushel,  less  a  subsidy  of  3  cents  a  bu- 
shel; but  by  the  year's  end,  the  price  was 
down  to  $1.58  and  with  no  subsidy  being 
applied.    Canadian  No.  1  Manitoba,  in- store, 
Ft.  William/Pt.  Arthur,  started  the  season 
at  about  $1.92  a  bushel,  sank  to  a  low  of 
.$1.77  in  Febrxiary,  but  showed  some  strength 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The 
price  for  Australian  wheat  declined  10 
cents  a  bushel  during  I967/68.    Argentine  . 
wheat  showed  a  decline  from  November  whea 
it  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in  5 
months,  but  strengthened  again  in  March  as 
it  became  known  that  supplies  were  rather 
limited. 


Trade  Outlook  for  1968/69 

Current  indications  for  I968/69  are 
for  a  continuation  of  the  world  trade 
■levels  of  the  past  2  years.    On  the  supply 
side,  export  competition  is  expected  to 
remain  keen  since  exportable  supplies  in 
the  5  major  exporting  countries  on  June  30, 
1968,  were  estimated  to  be  some  235  million 
bushels  greater  than  on  the  same  date  a 
year  ago  and  the  current  outlook  is  for 
better  than  average  harvests  in  all  5  coun- 
tries . 

Free  World  trade  will  probably  ap- 
proach the  levels  of  the  past  several  ye&rs, 
but  could  dip  slightly  since  import  needs 
■in  India  and  Reukistan  will  decrease  and 
the  drop  will  probably  not  be  offset  by 
larger  needs  in  other  areas.    The  decline 
in  Indian  imports  will  probably  not 


be  very  sharp  due  to  the  need  to  accumu- 
late stocks.    The  expectation  of  improved 
production  in  the  North  African  area  could 
cut  the  import  needs  of  this  area  again. 
Larger  imports  are  forecast  for  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia,  where  drought  has  cut  domestic 
production.    Also,  the  general  level  of 
imports  in  the  other  major  importing  areas 
of  Western  Europe  could  increase  if  pro- 
duction in  these  areas  falls  short  of  the 
high  rates  reached  last  year.  Continued 
growth  in  demand  is  expected  to  increase 
Japaxiese  imiK)rts  of  wheat  in  I968/69. 

There  are  some  signs  that  imports 
by  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  may 
increase  because  of  the  droxight  that  has 
affected  production  in  the  more  southern 
countries.    More  importantly,  if  this 
drought  has  spread  into  the  eastern  region 
of  the  USSR,  these  countries  may  have  to 
increase  their  purchases  of  wheat  from  the 
West.    Bulgaria,  which  has  been  a  net  ex- 
porter of  wheat  for  the  past  2  years,  has 
already  purchased  wheat  from  France  and 
Polajid  recently  purchased  wheat  from 
Canada . 

Supplies  available  for  export  or 
carryover  in  the  5  major  exporting  coun- 
tries on  June  30,  1968,  have  been  esti- 
mated at  1,565  million  bushels,  235 
million  over  the  same  date  last  year  and 
more  than  300  million  above  the  level  of 
2  years  ago.    In  the  case  of  Cansida,  the 
estimate  of  June  30  supplies  available  for 
export  or  carryover  is  slightly  more  than 
725  million  bushels,  an  advance  of  nearly 
115  million  bushels  from  last  year  ajid 
nearly  2^:0  million  above  2  years  ago.  At 
approximately  125  million  bushels,  the 
June  30  estimate  for  Australian  supplies 
available  for  export  or  carryover  is  down 
about  85  million  bushels  from  a  year  ago, 
but  it  is  still  siiff iciently  large  to  en- 
able Australia  to  be  a  major  competitor 
until  the  new  crop  is  available  around 
November.    Argentine  supplies  available 
for  export  or  carryover  have  been  esti- 
mated at  80  million  bushels,  nearly  70 
million  over  last  year  at  the  same  time. 
However,  much  of  these  supplies  are  al- 
ready committed  for  export  or  will  need 
to  be  held  in  reserve  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  next  harvest  which  '■d.ll 
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start  aro\ind  November.    The  French  harvest 
hac  already  "begun  and  is  estimated  to  equai 
the  near-record  1967  level  of  537  million 
bushels.    With  approximately  83  million 
bushels  he3d  over  from  last  year,  the  ex- 
portable svirplus  in  France  could  be  up 
slightly  from  a  yeeir  ago. 

RYE  SITUATION 

1968/69  Supply  Down 
From  Year  Ago 

The  U.S.  rye  supply  for  I968/69  is 
forecast  at  U3.7  million  bushels,  down 
slightly  from  that  of  a  year  earlier  and 
substantially  below  the  I966/67  level. 
The  1968  rye  crop  is  currently  estimated 
at  2U.0  million  bushels,  compared  with 
2h.l  million  for  the  previous  year  and  the 
1961-65  average  of  32.6  million.    A  de- 
cline in  harvested  acreaige  in  I968  was 
nearly  offset  by  higher  per  acre  yields. 
An  indicated  I968  average  yield  of  23.6 
bushels  per  acre  would  be  a  record,  up  a 
bushel  from  the  old  high  set  in  I965. 
Harvested  acreage  of  slightly  over  1.0 
million  acres  was  down  5  percent  from  the 
year  earlier  level  and  36  percent  below 
the  1961-66  average.    The  July  1,  I968 
carryover  of  l8.2  million  bushels  was  off 
slightly  from  that  of  a  year  ago.    Of  the 
total  over  8  million  bushels  were  either 
ovmed  or  controlled  by  the  CCC.  Imports 
are  expected  to  continue  at  around  the  1.5 
million  biishel    level  of  recent  years. 

Disappearance  Down  From  Year  Ago 

Total  rye  disappearance  during 
1967/68  at  25.6  million  bushels  was  off 
about  h  million  from  the  previous  year. 
Most  of  the  decline  was  in  domestic  use 
which  dropped  over  2  million  bushels  from 
the  1966/67  level  of  25-3  million.  Feed 
use  of  rye,  which  dropped  about  20  percent 
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from  the  I966/67  level,  accounted  for  iric^st 
:.f  the  decline.    Reflecting  a  smaller  196b 
crop  seeded  acreage,  seed  \ise  also  fell  to 
5.1  million  bushels.    Food  use  in  I967/68 
at  5.5  million  bushels  was  the  largest 
since  19^5/^.    Having  reached  a  low  of 
U.5  million  bushels  during  the  early  I96OS, 
food  use  of  rye  has  generally  trended  up- 
ward since.    Rye  exports  totaJ.ed  3.0  mil- 
lion bushels  during  the  I967/68  crop  year. 
This  was  down  somewhat  from  the  level  of 
the  2  previous  years  and  further  emphasizes 
the  declining  world  trade  in  rye. 

Prices  Above  Loan  in  1967/68 

Rye  prices  to  farmers  in  I967/68 
averaged  $1.07,  up  1  cent  from  the  previ- 
ous year  and  9  cents  above  the  low  level 
of  1965/66.    For  only  the  third  time  since 
1960/61,  and  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  rye  prices  received  by  farmers  aver- 
aged above  the  loan  rate.    However,  market 
prices  did  not  fare  as  well,  with  the  price 
of  No.  2  Rye  at  Minneapolis  averaging  $1.15 
a  bushel,  k  cents  below  that  of  I966/67. 
During  July,  No.  2  Rye  at  Minneapolis  was 
selling  for  $1.08,  about  5  cents  below  the 
effective  loan  rate  at  that  market  (table 

3  . )    Terminal  and  coxanty  price  support 
rates  for  the  I968  crop  were  announced 
earlier  this  year.    The  national  average 
price  support  will  again  be  $1.02  per 
bushel  for  rye  grading  No.  2  or  better, 
or  grading  No.  3  on  factor  of  test  weight 
only. 

Loan  Activity  Uh changed  From  Year  Ago 

The  amount  of  rye  put  under  price 
support  loan  in  I967/68  totaled  2.2  million 
bushels,  fractionally  leurger  than  for  the 
preceding  year.    As  of  June  30,  I968,  over 
850,000  bushels  had  been  delivered  to  CCC, 
while  redemptions  totaled  abovrt  130,000 
bushels . 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS  ARRANGEMENT  2/ 


International  trade  in  wheat  has  been 
subject  to  special  trading  agreements  almost 
continuously  since  1949.  The  first  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  entered  into  force 
on  August  1,  1949,  The  last  IWA  went  into 
effect  on  August  1,  1962.  The  duration  of 
the  1962  agreement  was  originally  for  a  period 
of  3  years  expiring  on  July  31,  1965. 

In  April  1963,  negotiations  for  a  further 
reduction  in  import  tariffs  (the  Kennedy  Round) 
started  in  Geneva  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  trade  in  agricultural 
products  formed  an  important  part  of  the  ne- 
gotiations and  attention  was  directed  to  the 
formulation  of  a  wider  agreement  covering 
the  world  trade  in  all  grains.  Eleven  countries 
(Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, Japan,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States)  and  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  whose  commercial 
trade  interests  in  wheat  extend  over  a  major 
part  of  the  world  took  part  in  these  dis- 
cussions on  cereals.  Talks  were  concluded 
in  May  1967, 

Pending  the  outcome  of  these  GATT 
negotiations,  the  1962  IWA  was  extended  un- 
changed in  1965  and  in  1966  for  1  year  (by 
Protocol)  and  again  in  1967  for  1  year.  But 
the  last  extension  related  only  to  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  the  Agreement  and  ex- 
cluded its  substantive  economic  provisions. 

The  terms  of  the  settlement  on  cereals 
included  in  the  final  GATT  agreement  were 
set  out  in  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement.  In 
this,  each  signatory  government  agreed  to 
negotiate  a  grains  arrangement  containing  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  on 
as  wide  a  basis  as  possible,  to  work  dili- 
gently for  the  early  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions and,  upon  their  completion,  to  seek 
acceptance  of  the  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  that  government's  constitutional  proce- 
dures as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  provisions 
in  the  Memorandum  related  to  world  trade  in 
wheat,  including  prices,  and  to  a  program  of 
food  aid  in  grains. 

At  a  special  session  held  in  London  on 
June  19  and  20,  1967,  the  International  Wheat 
Council  agreed  to  convene,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations'  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  a  conference  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle 36(2)  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment in  which  all  members  of  the  United 


Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies  were 
invited  to  participate  on  an  equal  basis.  The 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  was  asked 
to  make  the  administrative  arrangements  for 
xhe  conduct  of  the  conference  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Secretary  General  of  UNCTAD 
and  the  Director  General  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  This  negotiating 
conference  was  held  in  Rome  from  July  12 
to  August  18,  1967,  It  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  53  countries  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  it  established  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  1967.  The 
IGA  was  opened  for  signature  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  October  15  to  November  30,  1967. 

The  International  Grains  Arrangement 
1967,  as  its  Preamble  declares,  consists  of 
two  legal  instruments— a  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
vention and  a  Food  Aid  Convention.  Each 
Convention  requires  separate  signature  and 
ratification.  All  member  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies  can  par- 
ticipate in  both  Conventions  or  in  one  of  them. 
The  signatory  governments  of  the  GATT  Me- 
morandum of  Agreement,  however,  must  parti- 
cipate in  both. 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  entered 
into  force  on  July  1,  1968,  between  those 
governments  which  had  deposited  instruments 
of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  ac- 
cession. The  Food  Aid  Convention  also  entered 
into  force  on  July  1,1968.  The  duration  of  both 
Conventions  is  3  years. 

As  of  July  1,  1968,  33  countries  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  had  signed 
up  to  participate  in  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion. Of  these,  the  memberships  of  17  countries 
had  been  ratified  according  to  each  country*  s 
constitutional  or  institutional  procedures,  12 
countries  and  the  EEC  had  filed  declarations 
of  provisional  application  for  membership,  and 
4  countries  had  filed  instruments  of  accession 
to  the  Convention,  The  countries  in  each 
category  are:  ratification — Australia,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Ireland,  Isreal,  Japan, 
Korea,  Mexico,  Norway,  Saudi  Arabia,  South 
Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunisia,  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  provisional- 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecua- 
dor, EEC,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, Pakistan,  Portugal,  and  West  Germany; 


2/  Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 
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and  accession—Barbados,  Libya,  Nigeria,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic, 

Also  as  of  July  1,  1968,  17  countries 
and  the  EEC  had  ratified  or  filed  provisional 
application  for  membership  in  the  Food  Aid 
Convention.  These  countries  are:  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, France,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Ne- 
therlands, Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  West 
Germany. 

Wheat  Trade  Convention 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  in  its  role 
as  a  stabilizing  instrument  in  international 
trade  uses  the  same  basic  approach  as  the 
1962  International  Wheat  Agreement,  but  with 
certain  important  changes. 

The  stabilization  of  prices  within  a 
prescribed  price  range  remains  a  central 
objective  of  the  Convention  but  greater  pre- 
cision has  been  given  to  the  world  price 
range  by  the  establishment  of  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  for  14  different  wheats  rather 
than  only  one  as  in  the  former  IWA. 

The  importing  countries  have  again  com- 
mitted themselves  to  import  not  less  than  a 
stated  percentage  of  their  commercial  pur- 
chases from  members  of  the  Convention. 
Exporters  have  again  undertaken  in  asso- 
ciation with  one  another  to  make  available 
quantities  of  wheat  sufficient  to  satisfy,  on  a 
regular  and  continuous  basis,  the  commercial 
requirements  of  the  importing  countries.  How- 
ever, when  world  prices  are  at  or  above  the 
maximum  price,  the  collective  supply  obli- 
gation is  subject  to  an  annually  adjusted 
quantitative  limit  referred  to  as  a  "datum 
quantity." 

The  principal  changes  incorporated  in  the 
Convention  are: 

The   price  mechanism 

The  price  mechanism  of  the  1962  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  consisted  of  a 
price  range  expressed  in  terms  of  a  minimum 
and  maximum  price  for  one  specific  type  of 
wheat  (Manitoba  No.  1  Northern)  in  one  posi- 
tion (in-store.  Fort  William/Port  Arthur  ) 
with  a  formula  for  establishing  equivalent 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  for  other  Can- 
adian or  foreign  ports  of  origin.  The  cal- 
culation of  the  equivalent  minimum  prices 


for  other  ports  was  based  on  a  formula 
which,  taking  account  of  prevailing  freight 
rates,  was  designed  to  make  these  prices 
equal  in  the  United  Kingdom  market,  or,  in 
the  case  of  European  exporters,  equal  in  the 
country  of  destination.  At  the  maximum  of 
the  range  there  were  a  substantial  number 
of  exceptions  whereby  prices  were  simply 
equated  with  a  Lakehead  maximum  for  Can- 
adian wheat  rather  than  adjusted  for  pre- 
vailing freight  costSi  Minimum  and  maximum 
prices  so  calculated  were  then  subject  to 
further  adjustment  for  quality  differentials, 
which  were  not,  however,  prescribed  in  the 
Agreement. 

In  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  sub- 
stantial modifications  of  this  system  have 
been  made. 

(a)  The  selection  of  an  interior  point 
in  Canada  as  the  basic  point  of  origin  for 
the  calculation  of  the  equivalent  prices  for 
other  shipping  points  had  been  found  in  the 
experience  of  earlier  Agreements  to  have  one 
major  disadvantage.  The  period  of  closed 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  andSt.  Lawrence 
and  the  inclusion  ±erefore  of  the  higher  in- 
ternal transportation  costs  in  Canada  in  this 
period  in  the  price  equivalents  calculations 
led  to  a  situation  where  virtually  all  equiva- 
lent prices  for  other  wheats  at  the  minimum, 
and  for  many  at  the  maximum,  were  increased 
by  10  to  12  cents  a  bushel.  This  abrupt  in- 
crease did  not  reflect  similar  conditions  in 
other  exporting  countries  and  had  no  necessary 
relationship  to  actual  trading  conditions.  This 
consideration  led  therefore  to  the  selection  of 
a  different  location,  open  to  navigation  through- 
out the  year.  The  Gulf  ports  of  the  United 
States  were  thus  chosen  as  the  basic  point  of 
origin  for  listing  the  new  price  range. 

(b)  Essentially,  the  previous  system  was 
retained  whereby  equivalent  prices  for  loca- 
tions other  than  the  basic  point  of  origin 
(Gulf)  are  calculated  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rently prevailing  freight  rates.  There  are, 
however,  some  important  changes  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  formula  which  reflect  the 
increased  importance  of  Rotterdam  as  a  port 
and  trading  center  and  the  growth  of  trade 
to  Far  Eastern  markets. 

Under  the  previous  system,  for  U.S., 
Australian,  and  Argentine  ports,  and  for  Cana- 
dian ports  other  than  Fort  William,  equiva- 
lents were  determined  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  destination  basing 
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point;  in  the  new  Arrangement,  however,  the 
United  Kingdom  point  remains  in  use  only 
for  determining  equivalents  at  Australian 
ports,  whereas  for  other  ports  or  origin,. 
Rotterdam  and  Yokahoma  are  the  destination 
basing  points.  Furthermore,  in  instances  where 
the  Yokahama  destination  point  is  used,  the 
starting  point  is  the  Pacific  Northwest  rather 
than  Gulf  ports,  since  the  Arrangement  pro- 
vides, in  effect,  that  the  entire  price  list, 
when  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
is  a  flat  6  cents  less  than  at  Gulf  ports. . 

(c)  In  earlier  agreements,  the  world 
price  range,  and  consequently  the  freight- 
corrected  equivalents  for  other  locations, 
were  specifically  set  forth  only  for  No.  1 
Northern  Manitoba.  Attempts  to  agree  on 
preminums  or  discounts  to  give  the  exact 
minimums  or  maximums  for  other  wheats  had 
been  unsuccessfuL 

In  the  new  Arrangement,  ±ere  is  no 
fixed  single  reference  wheat,  and  rather  than 
a  set  of  fixed  premiums  or  discount  factors 
for  different  wheats,  there  is  provided  a  list- 
ing of  14  different  wheats  with  provisions  for 
both  adding  others  and  adjusting  their  relation- 
ship to  one  another  whenever  needed. 

The  power  to  quickly  agree  upon  and 
Implement  such  adjustments  or  additions  is 
given  to  a  newly  established  Prices  Review 
Committee,  The  adjustable  and  multiple- 
price  concept  represented  by  the  new  system 
and  the  language  providing  for  related  pro- 
cedures is  actually  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the   new  Wheat  Trade  Convention. 

The  Convention  clearly  recognizes  that 
a  given  set  of  price  relationships  cannot 
always  apply  and  that  they  cannot  be  rigid. 
Under  actual  world  market  conditions,  prices 
of  all  types  of  wheats  do  not  always  move  up 
or  down  together,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  by  the 
same  amounts.  The  new  concept  of  the  mini- 
mum recognizes  that  a  country  may  be  pricing 
below  the  minimum  even  before  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  is  called  to  act,  and  also 
that  if  committee  conclusions  are  not  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned,  no  exporting  country 
should  or  can  be  precluded  from  maintaining 
its  competitive  position. 

In  essence,  since  multiple^minimum  list- 
ing is  imperfect,  and  since  if  rigid  ircould  often 
benefit  one  or  more  individual  exporters  at 
the  expense  of  others,  the  chief  burden  of 
upholding  the  composite  world  price  floor  falls 


upon  members  acting  collectively  in  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  rather  than  upon  an  in- 
dividual exporter  whose  normal  sales  activity 
is  being  most  restricted  by  the  existing 
minimum  price  relationship. 

The  range 

The  price  range  in  the  1962  International 
Wheat  Agreement  was  expressed  as  U.S. 
$1.62-1/2  at  the  minimum  and  U.S.  $2.02-1/2 
at  the  maximum  per  bushel  for  No.  1  Manitoba 
Northern  in  bulk,  in-store  Fort  William/Port 
Arthur,  at  the  parity  for  the  Canadian  dollar 
determined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  The  increase  in  the 
price  level  represented  by  the  new  range 
can  be  calculated  in  varying  ways  but  may 
be  broadly  stated  as  about  20  cents  a  bushel. 


The   prices  incorporated  in 
Trade  Convention  are  as  follows: 


the  Wheat 


Argentina 
Plate  wheat 

Australia 

Fair  average  quality 

USA 

Dark  Northern  Spring 
No.  1,  14  percent 

Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2 
(ordinary  protein) 

Western  White  No.  1 

Soft  Red  Winter  No.  1 

Canada 
Manitoba  No.  1 
Manitoba  No,  3 


Price  range 
basis  for  Gulf 
(US  $per  bushel) 


$1.73-2.13 


$1.68-2.08 


$1.83-2.23 

$1.73-2.13 
$1.68-2.08 
$1.60-2.00 


$1.95-1/2-2.35-1/2 
$1.90-2.30 


European  Economic  Community 
Standard  quality 

Sweden 

Greece 

Spain 

Fine  wheat 
Common  wheat 


$1.50-1.90 
$1.50-1.90 
$1.50-1.90 


$1.60-2,00 
$1.50-1.90 


Mexico 

Wheat  on  sample  or  description,  Mexican  Pa- 
cific coast  or  at  the  Mexican  border  for  all 
destinations  $1.55-1,95 
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Durum  wheat  and  certified  seed  wheat 
are  excluded  from  the  provisions  relating 
to  maximum  prices.  Denatured  wheat  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  relating  to  minimum 
prices.  In  the  case  of  any  wheat  for  which 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  have  not  been 
specified,  the  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
for  the  time  being,  basis  f.o.b.  U.S.  Gulf 
ports,  shall  be  derived  from  the  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  of  the  description,  class, 
type,  grade  or  quality  of  wheat  which  is  most 
closely  comparable  to  such  wheat,  by  the 
addition  of  an  appropriate  premium  or  by 
the  deduction  of  an  appropriate  discount.  Such 
premium  or  dlscountB  may  be  fixed  and  ad- 
justed as  necessary  by  the  Prices  Review 
Committee.  However  no  minimum  or  maximum 
price  f.o.b.  U.S.  Gulf  ports  shall  respectively 
be  higher  than  the  minimum  or  maximum 
price  for  Manitoba  Northern  No.  1  wheat 

Prices  of  wheat  flour 

The  Article  relating  to  wheat  flour  has 
been  strengthened  by  provisions  enabling  coun- 
tries which  believe  iJiat  their  interests  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  distortions  in 
wheat/flour  price  relationships  to  request 
consultations  with  the  member  countries 
concerned. 

The  importer-exporter  position 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  makes  3 
changes  affecting  the  role  of  member  coun- 
tries as  importers  or  exporters: 

(a)  The  dual  position  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  is  shown  by  its  inclusion 
in  the  Convention  as  an  exporting  and  as  an 
importing  country,  having  voting  rights  for  each 
of  these  roles  and  a  percentage  obligation  in 
respect  to  its  Imports. 

(b)  Greece,  formerly  an  importing 
country,  has  changed  its  status  to  that  of 
an  exporter. 

(c)  Exports  of  wheat  by  importing 
countries  which  are  bought  by  other  importers 
will  count  against  the  percentage  obligation 
of  the  country  importing  this  wheat. 

Datum  quantities 

Datum  quantities,  calculated  for  each 
crop  year,  represent  the  quantities  which 
importers  have  the  right  to  buy  at  prices 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  price  during  a 


crop  year  in  which  a  maximum  price  de- 
claration is  made.  In  the  1962  IWA  these 
were  equal  to  the  average  commercial  pur- 
chases of  each  importing  country  from  mem- 
ber exporting  countries  during  the  first  4 
years  of  the  immediately  preceding  5  crop 
years.  This  principle  has  been  maintained  but 
no  datum  quantities  will  be  established  in 
respect  to  purchases  from  other  member  im- 
porting countries  or  from  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  countries 
with  expanding  imports,  datum  quantities  con- 
sistently lag  behind  their  current  level  of 
imports.  For  this  reason  some  flexibility  in 
the  calculation  of  datum  quantities  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  for 
Countries  whose  percentage  undertaking  is 
not  less  than  80  and  whose  purchases  have 
increased  to  the  extent  that  in  at  least  3 
of  the  4  years  used,  commercial  imports 
were  higher  than  the  datum  quantities  for  that 
crop  year  calculated  in  the  traditional  manner. 
In  such  cases,  the  datum  quantity  for  the  im- 
porting country  concerned  will  be  calculated 
on,  the  basis  of  the  same  4  years  but  adding 
to  the  datum  quantity  as  normally  calculated 
the  difference  between  the  average  annual  pur- 
chase in  these  4  years  and  the  average 
datum  quantities. 

Percentage  obligation 

The  percentage  obligation  in  the  1962 
IWA  was  the  minimum  proportion  of  total 
commercial  purchases  which  importing  coun- 
tries undertook  to  buy  in  each  crop  year 
from  member  exporting  countries  at  prices 
within  the  price  range.  In  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention,  a  change  has  been  made  in  that 
commercial  purchases  made  by  importers 
from  any  member  country  now  count  towards 
the  fulfillment  of  their  obligations,  and  im- 
porters undertake  to  purchase  in  each  crop 
year  from  member  countries,  whether  ex- 
porters or  importers,  not  less  ±an  a  per- 
centage established  for  each  country  in  con- 
sultation between  xhe  Council  and  the  import- 
ing country  concerned. 

Trade  with  non-members 

The  price  provisions  of  the  1962  IWA 
governing  the  purchases  of  importing  coun- 
tries related  only  to  ±e  trade  between  mem- 
ber countries.  In  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention, 
the  obligation  to  trade  at  prices  consistent 
with  the  price  range  also  covers  transactions 
with  nonmember  countries. 
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Guidelines  relating  to  concessional 
transactiong 

The  definitions  of  commercial  and  special 
transactions  contained  in  Article  3  of  the  1962 
IWA  were  not  amended  in  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  but  are  to  be  reviewed  at  an  early 
date.  A  new  article  of  the  Convention,  however, 
contains  guidelines  relating  to  concessional 
transactions  applying  to  grains  as  a  whole-- 
including  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  and  sor- 
ghum—and not  just  wheat. 

The  first  of   these   guidelines   is  an 
undertaking  by  member  countries  to  conduct 
any  concessional  transaction  in  grains  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  harmful  interference  with 
normal  patterns  of  production  and  international 
commercial  trade.   Member  countries  also 
undertake  to  ensure  that  concessional  tran- 
sactions will  be  additional  to  the  commercial 
import  trade  of  the  recipient  country  which 
could  reasonably  be  anticipated  in  the  absence 
of  such  concessional  transactions.  The  meas» 
ures    which  member  countries  will  take  to 
ensure  compliance  with  this  undertaking  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  Principles  of  Surplus 
Disposal  and  Guiding  Lines  recommended  by 
FAO.  These  measures  may  include  an  agree- 
ment with  the  recipient  country  that  it  will 
maintain  on  a  global  basis  a  specified  level 
of  commercial  imports  of  wheat.  In  reaching 
this  agreement,  full  regard  shall  be  given  to 
the  commercial  import  levels  in  a  represen- 
tative period  and  the  economic  circumstances 
of  the  recipient  country,  including  in  parti- 
cular its  balance-of -payments  position. 

Member  countries  engaging  in  conces- 
sional export  transactions  shall  consult  with 
exporting  member  countries  whose  commer- 
cial sales  might  be  affected  by  such  a  tran- 
saction and  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
furnish  an  annual  report  to  the  Council  on 
developments  in  concessional  transactions  in 
wheat 

Other  provisions 

All  other  provisions— such  as  those  re- 
lating to  maximum  price  declarations,  ad- 
justments in  case  of  short  crops,  necessity 
to  safeguard  the  balance  of  payments  or 
monetary  reserves,  additional  purchases  in 
case  of  critical  needs,  the  reporting  of  tran- 
sactions and  prices,  estimates  of  requirements 
and  availability  of  wheat,  consultations,  per- 
formance, defaults,  action  in  cases  of  serious 
prejudice,  disputes  and  complaints,  and  the 


annual  review  of  the  world  grains  situation- 
are  in  essence  unchanged.  The  same  applies 
to  the  articles  regarding  constitutional  mat- 
ters, except  for  the  introduction  of  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  which  was  discussed 
earlier. 

Food  Aid  Convention 

Under  this  Convention,  the  participating 
countries  are  committed  to  contribute  wheat, 
coarse  grains,  or  the  cash  equivalent  thereof 
as  aid  to  developing  countries  to  an  amount 
of  4.5  million  metric  tons  of  grain  annually. 
Grains  covered  by  the  programs  are  to  be 
suitable  for  human  consumption  and  of  an 
acceptable  type  and  quality.  The  parties  to  the 
GATT  Memorandum  are  committed  to  supply 
4,259,000  tons  of  this  total,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  additional  countries  signing  the  Food 
Aid  Convention  will  bring  the  program  to  the 
4,500,000  ton  level. 

A  Food  Aid  Committee  has  been  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  countries  which  are 
parties  to  the  Convention.  Its  function  is 
to  receive  reports  from  contributing  countries 
and  to  keep  under  review  the  amounts  and 
terms  of  contributions  whether  in  the  form 
of  grain,  cash  or  other  assistance.  The  Com- 
mittee will  use  the  services  of  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  International  Wheat  Council  for 
such  administrative  duties  as  the  Committee 
may  request,  including  the  processing  and 
distributing  of  documentation  and  reports. 

The  minimum  contribution  of  each  coun- 
try which  signed  the  GATT  Memorandum  is 
fixed  as  follows: 

1,000 

Percent   metric  tons 


United  States 

42.0 

1,890 

Canada 

11.0 

495 

Australia 

5.0 

225 

Argentina 

0.5 

23 

European  Economic 

Community 

23.0 

1,035 

United  Kingdom 

5.0 

225 

Switzerland 

0.7 

32 

Sweden 

1.2 

54 

Denmark 

0.6 

27 

Norway 

0.3 

^  14 

Finland 

0.3 

14 

Japan 

5.0 

225 

The  contributing  countries  are  permitted  to 
specify  a  recipient  country  or  countries  in 
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respect  to  their  contribution  under  the  food 
aid  program. 

Food  aid  in  the  form  of  grain  can 
be  supplied  against  currency  of  the  import- 
ing country  which  is  generally  not  trans- 
ferable and  is  not  convertible  for  use  by  the 
donor  country,  or  the  contribution  may  be  a 
gift  of  grain  or  a  monetary  grant  used  to 
purchase  grain  for  the  importing  country. 
Grain  purchases  are  to  be  made  from  par- 
ticipating countries  but  priority  is  to  be  given 
to  facilitating  the  grain  exports  of  developing 
countries.  To  this  end,  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  cash  contributions  (or  a  minimum  purchase 
;of  200,000  tons)  is  to  be  used  for  grains 
produced  in  developing  countries. 

Implementation  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement 

Since  USDA  implemented  the  price  pro- 
visions of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  of- 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement,  certi- 
ficate costs  (inverse  subsidies)  and  payment 
rates  (export  subsidies)  announced  by  the  Wheat 
Subsidy  and  Market  Branch,  ASCS,  have  been 
changed  daily,  as  necessary,  to  reflect  daily 
market  fluctuations  of  the  various  grades  and 
classes  of  wheat.  Certificate  costs  announced 
for  hard  winter  wheat  at  Gulf  Ports  have 


ranged  from  13  to  24  cents  a  bushel,  and  from 
22  to  31  cents  for  soft  red  winter  wheat  at 
those  ports.  At  Pacific  Northwest  Ports, 
certificate  costs  for  white  wheat  have  ranged 
from  zero  to  12  cents  while  payment  rates 
(export  subsidies)  of  9  to  14  cents  have  been 
announced  for  hard  red  spring  wheat.  Where 
prices  have  been  above  the  level  of  the  new 
trading  floor  set  Out  in  the  Convention,  pay- 
ment rates  (export  subsidies)  were  announced 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  those  instances  where 
the  price  of  wheats  available  for  export  has 
been  below  the  new  floor  level,  export  cer- 
tificate costs  (inverse  subsidies)  were  an- 
nounced, raising  the  export  price  to  the 
agreed  minimum  leveL 

The  cost  of  an  export  certificate  is 
the  amount  needed  to  bring  the  price  of 
wheat  going  into  export  up  to  the  world 
minimum  level.  This  cost,  although  paid  by 
the  exporter,  is  ultimately  borne  by  the 
importer. 

U.S.  wheatfarmers  can benefitfrom  these 
certificate  costs.  The  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  stipulates  that  if  at  the  end  of  a 
crop  year  the  certificate  costs  paid  by  ex- 
porters are  more  ±an  the  export  payments 
made  to  them,  the  excess  will  be  prorated 
among  producers  participating  in  the  Wheat 
Program. 


The  Wheat  Situation  is  published  in  March, 
May,  August  and  November, 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release  on 
November  l8,  I968. 
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Table  2. --Wheat:    Estimated  supply  and  distribution  by  classes,  United  States, 
average  195^63,  annual  I966-67,  and  supply  projections  for  1968 


(Note.  —  Figures  in  this  table,  except  production ^  are  only  a-pproximatlons ) 


Item. 

Hard  : 
winter  : 

Red  ^ 
winter  \ 

u  ; 

Hard  : 

spring  : 

Durum 

;  White 

;  Total 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 
bv, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 
bvi, 

Mil. 
by, 

Avereuze  1959-63 
Carryover,  July  1 
Production 
Imports  2/ 

Supply 
Exports  2/ 

Domestic  disappearance  3/ 
Carryover,  June  30 

:  1,012 
:  650 

ih 
185 

218 
160 

6 

22 
39 

1+1 
155 

1,307 
1,189 

:  1.662 

199 

?8U 

61 

196 

2.502 

:  kkl 
261 

55 
133 

U2 
139 

11 
2U 

129 
^8 

678 
595 

:  960 

11 

203 

26 

29 

1,229 

1966/67 
Carryover,  J\ily  1,  I966 
Production 
Imports  2/ 

Supply 
Exports  2/ 

Domestic  disappearance  3/ 
Carryover,  June  30,  1967 

267 
678 

8 
217 

186 
177 

2 

63 

V  20 
177 

535 
1,312 
2 

91+5 

225 

365 

U7 

197 

?.,8U9  , 

375 

68 
11+2 

120 
1^ 

hi 

!+l 

132 
50 

7I+2 

682 

257 

15 

109 

29 

V  15 

U25 

1967/68  5/ 
Carryover,  July  1,  I967 
Production 
Imports  2/ 

Supply 
Exports  2/ 

Domestic  disappearance  2j 
Cajryover,  June  30,  I968 

257 
711 

15 
280 

109 
236 
1 

29 
63 

V  15 
23U 

U25 
1,52U 
1 

968 

295 

31+6 

92 

2U9 

1.950 

370 
2rn 

125 

iko 

73 
136 

31 
38 

163 
60 

762 
651 

321 

30 

137 

23 

4/26 

537 

1968/69  Pro.iected 
Carryover,  July  1,  I968 
Production 
Inserts  2/ 
Supply 

321 
812 

30 
252 

137 

211 

1 

23 

U/26 
219 

537 
1,588 
1 

1,1^3 

282 

3U9 

117 

2U5 

2,^26 

1/  Beginning  with  1964  exports  adjusted  to  reflect  year  of  production. 


2/  Imports  and  exports  are  of  wheat,  including  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  of 
wheat. 

2j  Wheat  used  for  food  (in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  territories,  auid  by  the  mili- 
tary both  at  home  and  abroad),  feed,  seed  and  industry. 

h/  Based  largely  on  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  survey,  but  includes  allowance  for 
white  wheat  in  the  East  and  other  West. 

5/  Preliminary 
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Table  k. — Wheat  and  floiir:     Current  Indicators  of  export  movement, 
by  program,  coastal  area  and  class  of  vheat, 
July- June  I966/67  and  I967/68 


Period, 

Wheat  (grain  only)-Inspections 
1                                        for  export  l/ 

Flour  and 
products 
(wheat  equiv- 

program, and 
coastal  axea 

\  Hard 
1  Winter 

Red    ;  Hard 
Winter  Spring 

Durum 

i  White 

;  Mixed 

■  Total 

alent  )  - 
Registrations 
of  export 
sales  2/ 

Jvily-June  I966/67 
Dollars 

Mil. 
:  bu. 

:  138.7 

Mil. 
bu. 

2i+.6 

Mil. 
bu. 

1+6.5 

Mil. 
bu. 

1+2.7 

Mil. 
bu. 

U6.6 

Mil. 
bu. 

0.1+ 

Mil. 
bu. 

299.5 

Mil. 
bu. 

21.8 

CCC  Credit 
Barter 

19.8 

19.5 
1.6 

2.7 
If. 3 

.9 

6.8 
1I+.7 

.8 

50.5 
66.3 

8.0 
1.3 

Commercial 

203.7 

45.7 

53.5 

i+I+.l 

68.1 

1.2 

1+16.3 

31.1 

Title  I  (Credit) 
Title  II  (Donations) 

100.1 
1.7 

21.6 

51+. 2 
9.2 

3.0 

62.0 

21+0.9 
11.3 

10.2 
26.2 

P.L.  i*-8o 

101.8 

22.0 

63.1+ 

3.0 

62.0 

252.2 

36.1+ 

Total  3/ 

305.6 

67.7 

117.9 

1+7.1 

130.1 

1.2 

669.6 

67.5 

July- June  I967/68 
Dollars 

97.6 

13.6 

62.9 

26.8 

^3.7 

.2 

2I+I+.8 

12.9 

CCC  Credit 
Barter 

18.5 
1+2.0 

5.2 
3.2 

.7 
5.6 

2.1 
.3 

29.3 

26.5 
80.1+ 

.7 

CoramercieJ. 

158.1 

22.0 

69.2 

29.2 

73.0 

.2 

351.7 

13.^ 

Title  I  (Credit) 
Title  II  (Donations) 

153.8 
8.9 

90.2 

.3 
1.0 

1.8 

85.3 
.5 

331.1^ 
13.8 

17.8 
30.6 

P.L.  h80 

162.7 

93.6 

1.3 

1.8 

85.8 

31+5.2 

1+8.1+ 

Total  3/ 

321.2 

115.6 

70.5 

31.1 

159.  3 

.2 

697.9 

62.0 

July-June  1966/67 

Coastal  areas : 
Great  Lakes 
Atlantic 
Gulf 

Pacific  : 

1.1 
1.3 
25*+.  9 
kQ.3 

9.5 
15.8 
U2.3 
.1 

13.^^ 
61.6 
17.8 
25.1 

27.5 
11.1 
8.0 
.5 

6.3 
119.3 

.8 
.3 
.1 

56.0 
96.9 
323.3 
193.  *+ 

N 

0 

T 

Total  : 

305.6 

67.7 

117.9 

1+7.1 

130.1 

1.2 

669.6 

A 

V 

July- June  I967/68 

Coastal  areas:  : 
Great  Lakes 

Atlantic  : 
Gulf 

Pacific  : 

0 

.5 

268.1 
52.6 

9.7 
28.0 

7'^.3 
3.6 

11.1 
l+.O 

18.6 
36.8 

19.0 
8.9 
2.3 
.9 

6.2 
9.9 

0 

11+3.2 

0 
.2 

0 

0 

1+6.0 
51.5 
363.3 
237.1 

A 
I 
L 
A 
B 
L 
E 

Total  : 

321.2 

115.6 

70.5 

31.1 

159.3 

.  2 

697.9 

1/  Based  on  weekly  reports  of  inspection  for  export.  Does  not  include  rail  or  truck  movement  to 
Canada  or  Mexico. 


2/  Registrations  of  sales  under  the  Cash  Payment  Flour  Export  Program  (GR-3I+6)  for  period  ending  on 
Saturday  nearest  to  end  of  month  shown.  Flour  inspections  are  not  available  nor  are  registrations  of 
flour  broken  down  by  class  of  wheat  from  which  the  flour  was  milled. 

3/  Includes  minor  AID  shipments. 
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Table    5 . -Wheat :  U. 

and  country 


S.  inspections  for  export,  by  programs 
of  destination,  J\ily-Jiine  I967/68 


 V 

PL-480 

DOLLAR 
SALES 

CCC 
CREDIT 

TITLE  1 

TITLE  II 

AID 

TOTAL 

COUNTRY 

BARTER 

LOCAL 
CURRENCY 

LONG-TERM 
CREDIT 

DONATIONS 

Afghanistan 


Algeria 


Angola 


Araliia. 


Argentina 


Belgium 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


Canal  ^one 


China  TTaiwan) 


Colombia 


Co-qta  RiV.B 


Perm' ni nan  Rpp 


Ecuador 


El  Salvador 


Ft  n1  anri 


Franpp 


Germany^  Wpgt 
Gnatemalfl 


Haiti 


HondiiraFi 


Hong  Kong 


India 


Trel and 


Israel. 


Italy 


Jamaica 


Japan 


Jordan 


Korea 


Lebanon 


Malaysia 


Malta  -  G020 


Morocco 


Mozambique 


Netherlands 


Nicaragua 


Nigeria 


Norway 


Okinawa 


Pakistan 


Panama 


Paraguay 


Peru 


Philippines 


8,692 
512 
311 

8,294 


199 
1,535 
10,004 


807 
2,222 

2,547 
134 
6,022 
4,495 


1,030 

313 
346 
5,210 
96 

82,243 

6,318 

132 
299 


38,043 

2,825 
2,122 
1,458 

1,349 

964 
21,993 


6,435 


904 


2,320 


J.  175 


308 
18,935 

3,044 
6,628 
3,504 
1,494 

381 
1,991 


2,149 
974 
9,639 
7,026 
66 

12,464 

92 
795 


8,677 

-  2k 


1,000  BUSHELS 
537 


1,640 


204,810 


6,981 
11,879 


69,.062 


21,551 
894 


381 


979 


272 


3,684 


927 


313 


1,283 


4,672 
18 


5,330 


537 
8,692 
512 
311 
434 
8,294 
308 
46,921 
199 
5,473 
16,945 
5,144 
1,494 
807 

258  3,242 
1,991 
2,547 
134 
6,022 
4,495 
2,149 
904 
974 
1,030 
581  216,363 
313 
8,351 
5,210 
162 

82,243 
272 
30,435 
2,338 
132 
299 
20,893 
92 

38,043 
795 
2,825 
2,122 
1,458 
72^.37 
1,349 
928 
9,641 
21,993 
Continued 
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Table    5 '-Wheat:    U.  S,  inspections  for  export,  by  programs 
emd  coxmtry  of  destination,  July-Jione  I967/68. -continued 


PL-480 

DOLLAR 
SALES 

CCC 
CREDIT 

TITLE  1 

TITLE  II 

AID 

TOTAL 

COUNTRY 

BARTER 

LOCAL 
CURRENCY 

LONG-TERM 
CREDIT 

DONATIONS 

1.000  BUSHELS 


Poland 

S15 

39 

054 

Portugal 

466 

4oD 

Saudi  Arabia 



 — — 

 '■ — ~- 

 — 

452 

Sierra  Leone 

y  - 

— 

 — 

426 

 ;  — 

1/200 

626 

SineaDore 

603 

— 

to 

603 

220 

— 

220 

Svrian  Arab  Bjsx) 

,  3,118 

3^118 

Thailand 

262 

I 

262 

Trinidad 

2,651 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,651 

Tunisia 

2,744 

806 

517 

3,833 

1,488 

9,388 

Turkey 

723 

723 

U.A.R.  (Egypt) 

864 

864 

United  Kinedcrn 

3,829 

3,829 

Unag^iay 

3,387 

3,387 

Venezuela 

22,004 

22,004 

W.  Africa  rLe.G. 

133 

110 

243 

Yugoslavia 

10,122 

1Q,122 

OBAND  TOTAL 

P44,687 

8n.3fj? 

295./,  26 

IDA 

949 

697,865 

1/  97^000  should  be  included  in  total  amount  of  dollar  sales  and  excluded 
from  long-term  credit  amount. 

C&MS--Does  not  include  rail  and  truck  movement  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 


Table  6. — Wheat:    CCC  sales  and  dispositions, 
July- June  I967/68,  with  comparisons 


Item 

1965/66  ; 

1966/67 

;  1967/68 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Statutory  Mini  mi  im  l/ 

17.^ 

3.8 

Domestic 

9.2 

B.3 

.8 

Export 

92.8 

_§/ 

Redemption  of  P.I.K.  ; 

273.7 

Barter 

6.7 

GSM  Credit 

:  k.l 

.8 

GR  261  and  3^5  3/ 

.5 

18.7 

Donations 

:  29.9 

20.7 

Total  export 

360.1 

121.5 

22.9 

Total  sales  and  dispositions 

379.1 

li+7.2 

27.5 

1/  Sales  for  unrestricted  use.  2/  Less  than  50,000  bushels.  3/  Sales  for 
export  at  net  export  and  gross  export  prices,  respectively. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  sind  Conservation  Service. 
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Table     7. -WHEAT:     Inspections  for  export  by  classes,  I92O-68 


Year  beginning 

HARD  RED 

HARD  RED 

SOFT  RED 

WHITE 

DURUM 

MIXED 

TOTAL 

July 

SPRING 

WINTER 

WINTER 

1,000  BUSHELS 

1920-21 

lOjOol 

132,701 

31;,2ol 

1,103 

1 ,     Q  "7  0 

4,0  (2 

95,161 

278,279 

1921-22 

20,iU5 

78,1;77 

18 , 998 

750 

0,091 

61,857 

188,932 

1922-23 

8,718 

51,658 

r\/^  01/' 

20,8u6 

J.  J  ,  \>\)C 

25,oa7 

132, ia2 

1923-2Ji 

1,022 

19,61^0 

9,810 

18,653 

a,  908 

5,a35 

^  59, a68 

192ii-25 

16,760 

90,8U0 

6,9l;l; 

10,063 

5,9a5 

9,386 

139,938 

1925-26 

3,338 

7,358 

2,282 

16, 91a 

a, 170 

5,9aa 

ao,oo6 

1926-27 

1,829 

66,87U 

29,980 

26,615 

611 

1,398 

127,307 

1927-28 

5,209 

1;1,603 

9,915 

28,150 

3,a96 

1,87a 

90,2a7 

1928-29 

1,766 

30,660 

2,782 

ia,7io 

i,oa5 

i,a73 

52,a36 

1929-30 

1,U90 

1;9,290 

2,5U7 

17,527 

360 

751 

71,965 

1930-31 

i;62 

UU,328 

2,i;95 

13,292 

712 

192 

6i,a8i 

1931-32 

29 

72,017 

2,125 

13,895 

i,a32 

217 

89,715 

1932-33' 

23 

16,188 

1 

2,022 

1,391 

ao 

19,665 

1933-3ii 

11 

l,i;81; 

70 

17,786 

- 

19,351 

l93i+-39 

- 

208 

10 

2,719 

19 

2,956 

1935-36 

- 

1;2 

37 

65 

a9 

193 

1936-37 

- 

369 

h9 

2,695 

87 

3,200 

1937-38 

1,158 

51;,  758 

2,900 

11,991 

773 

71,580 

1938-39 

2,966 

57,81|6 

2,189 

19,123 

1,765 

8 

83,897 

1939 -Uo  . 

2,090 

11;,  058 

933 

5,209 

510 

65 

22,865 

19U0-i;l 

130 

1,38U 

7,138 

300 

- 

8,952 

19i;l-i;2 

720 

259 

3 

675 

i,oa9 

- 

2,706 

19ii2-ii3 

— 

311 

— 

26 

- 

337 

19[i3-iiU 

- 

683 

- 

97 

- 

780 

19iiii-ii5 

18,798 

19,093 

2,791 

- 

ao,682 

19li5-ii6 

ii8,671 

175,1;83 

13,ll;2 

27,300 

~ 

ao7 

265,003 

19U6-U7 

26,102 

123,185 

6,791 

29,aa7 

921 

6,719 

193,165 

19li7-li8 

31,333 

191,668 

17,270 

30,17a 

8,aai 

2a, 169 

303,055 

19ii8-L9 

iiU,l87 

212,9143 

27,982 

38,702 

2,537 

a6,397 

372, 7a8 

19ii9-50 

17,100 

138,091 

29,558 

52,965 

1,050 

8,282 

2a7,oa6 

1950-51 

37,878 

lli7,899 

29,736 

71,392 

8,160 

3,715 

298,780 

1951-52 

8i;,5Ul 

201,651;  . 

■  22,205 

95,860 

13,678 

2,321 

a20,259 

19^2-53 

10,828 

151,892 

38,278 

67,025 

3,075 

5a 

271,152 

1953-5ii 

8,682 

i;9,l;97 

51;,  055 

66,715 

ai 

2,176 

181,166 

19511-55 

22,250 

87,905 

58, 9l;9 

52,273 

2,02a 

223, aoi 

1955-56 

23,088 

112,779 

65,000 

7a, 319 

239 

5,787 

281,212 

1956-57 

26,U78 

182,361 

1;9,613 

17a, 513 

10,579 

29,aia 

a72,958 

1957-58 

27,9i;7 

ll;7,53l;- 

23,73a 

110,908 

293 

17,308 

327,72a 

1958-59 

31,999 

193,9l;6 

39,655 

92,aoi 

3,393 

361,39a 

1959-60 

35,71;!; 

216,373 

36,973 

123,033 

766 

ai2,889 

1960-61 

25,33a 

3l;8,325 

51,819 

132,526 

5,256 

2,a39 

565,699 

1961-62 

29,101 

396,117 

52,375 

Lo,0  (0 

1,777 

607,353 

1962-63 

25,270 

3l;2,968 

36,569 

113,512 

3,31a 

i2,ao5 

53a,038 

1963-6ii 

li6,329 

1;72,897 

72,631 

128,113 

27,871 

3,222 

751,063 

196ii-65 

20,293 

l;l;3,28l 

106, a23 

9,301 

1,815 

6a8,775 

1965-66 

83,1;56 

530,300 

a7,211 

101, aaa 

33,852 

a92 

796,755 

1966-67 

117,826 

305,580 

67,689 

130, lao 

a7,iaa 

i,2a6 

669,625 

1967-68 

70,522 

321,16A 

11^,571 

159,2^5 

31,103 

260 

697,86$ 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  Grain  Division. 
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Table   8      Wheat:    Average  cash  price  per  bushel,  by  months,  1960-67 


AUGUST  1968 


Year 

oeglnning"    July    '    Aug.     '    Sept.       Oct.     [    Nov.     ;    Dec.     [    Jan.     '    Feb.     [    Mar.     '    Apr.     '    May      '    June     '  Average 

July  ;:!::::::::;! 


Dol.        Pol.         Pol.         Pol.         Pol.         Pol.         Pol.         Pol.         Pol.         Pol.         Pol.         Pol.  Pol. 


:  No.  1  Hard  Winter,  ordinary  protein,  Kansas  City  

1960  :  1.89  I.9U  1.98  1.98  2.01  2.02  2.05  2.05  2.01  I.99  1.94  1.9^  I.98 

1961  :  1,97  2.03  2.05  2.05  2.08  2.07  2.06  2.06  2.10  2.12  2.16  2.19  2.08 

1962  :  2.20  2.17  2.17  2.19  2.22  2.2lt  2.25  2.29  2.32  2.37  2.2U  2.05  2.23 

1963  :  1.98  2.03  2.09  2.19  2.19  2.21  2.2h  2.22  2.l6  2.26  2.20  I.69  2.12 

1964  :  1.57  1.60  1.64  1.66  I.67  1.64  1.62  1.61  1.57  1.53  1.49  1.46  1.59 

1965  :  1.49  1.57  1.59  1.59  1.61  1.62  1.64  1.63  1.62  1.63  1.71  1.88  1.63 

1966  :  1.95  1.95  1,92  1.79  1.85  1.86  1.77  1.73  1.82  1.76  1.76  1.68  1.82 

1967  1/  :  1.61  1.56  1.57  1.59  1.56  1.58  1.60  1.61  1.60  1.54  1.53  1.44  1.57 


:  No.  2  Red  Winter,  ChicEigo  

1960  :  1.85  iTBS  1793  1.97  2.02  2.08  2.15  2.i4  2.07  IT93  1.88  1.89  1.98 

1961  :  1.94  1.90  1.98  2.01  2.05  2.09  2.06  2.04  2.08  2.13  2.17  2.17  2.05 

1962  :  2.15  2.11  2.07  2.05  2.10  2.13  2.13  2.11  2.U  2.l6  2.13  1-96  2.10 

1963  :  1.84  1.83  1.97  2.15  2.17  2.20  2.24  2.21  2.03  2.12  2.03  1.53  2.03 

1964  :  1.43  1.46  1.49  1.52  1.55  1.52  1.53  1.53  1.51  1.49  1.46  1.44  1.49 

1965  :  1.48  1.55  1.58  1.59  1.66  1.69  1.71  1.71  1.63  1.64  1.66  1.79  1.64 

1966  :  1.90  1.90  1.86  1.72  1.76  1.80  1.71  1.70  1.80  1.73  1.67  1.58  1.76 

1967  1/  :  1.50  1.49  1.51  1.52  1.45  1.46  1.49  1.51  1.50  1.4i  1.38  1.30  1.46 


:  Ho.  1  Park  Northern  Spring,  ordinary  protein,  Mnneapolis  

1960  :  2.17  2.06  2.06  2.09  2.09  2.10  2.11  2.11  2.10  2.12  2.14  2.23  2.12 

1961  :  2.27  2.23  2.26  2.27  2.29  2.33  2.34  2.34  2.34  2.35  2.35  2.33  2.31 

1962  :  2.34  2.30  2.30  2.34  2.36  2.33  2.32  2.33  2.34  2.37  2.33  2.40  2.34 

1963  :  2.23  2.14  2.27  2.34  2.32  2.31  2.30  2.26  2.19  2.21  2.31  2.03  2.24 

1964  :  1.65  1.68  1.75  1.75  1.78  1.77  1.78  1.78  1.76  1.74  1.75  1.72  1.74 

1965  :  1.77  1.68  1.74  1.73  1.74  1,74  1.75  1.75  1.72  1.74  1.77  1.90  1.75 

1966  :  2.00  2.02  2.04  I.95  I.93  I.93  I.89  1.88  1.94  I.92  I.96  1.92  I.95 
1S57  1/  :  1.91  1.75  1.67  1.65  1.63  1.60  1.61  1.61  1.64  1.62  I.58  1.55  I.65 


:  Mo.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  I5  percent  protein,  Minneapolis  

1960  :  2.26  2.l4  2.17  2.16  2.16  2.16  2.16  2.16  2.16  2.l3  2.21  2.28  2.l8 

1961  :  2.35  2.30  2.34  2.37  2.39  2.43  2.44  2.43  2.43  2.45  2.47  2.47  2.4l 

1962  :  2.50  2.45  2.49  2.53  2.56  2.55  2.54  2.55  2.51  2.50  2.43  2.50  2.51 

1963  :  2.32  2.23  2.35  2.4l  2.37  2.36  2.34  2.29  2.22  2.28  2.34  2.06  2.30 

1964  :  1.73  1.73  1.77  1.81  1.82  1.80  1.79  1.79  1.79  1.78  1.79  1.78  1.78 

1965  :  1.83  1.79  1.83  1.83  1.86  1.86  1.88  1.92  1.89  1.86  1.88  1.98  1.87 

1966  :  2.06  2.07  2.05  1.99  1.97  1.95  1.91  1.91  1.95  1.93  1.97  1.92  1.97 

1967  1/  :  1.91  1.87  1.86  1.89  1.83  1.80  1.81  1.81  1.82  1.79  1.75  1.73  1.82 


:   No.  1  Soft  White,  Portland  

1960  :  1.94  1.96  1.99  2.01  2.06  2.10  2.12  2.15  2.10  2.04  2.01  1.97  2.04 

1961  :  2.02  2.09  2.13  2.13  2.11  2.09  2.05  2.04  2.05  2-12  2.15  2.l8  2.10 

1962  :  2.19  2.15  2.13  2.13  2.15  2.17  2.19  2.24  2.23  2.26  2.23  2.01  2.17 

1963  :  1.96  1.97  2.05  2.15  2.17  2.17  2.25  2.24  2.07  2.15  2.19  1.60  2.08 

1964  :  1.53  1.52  1.49  1.48  1.51  1.51  1.49  1.50  1.50  1.52  1.54  1.53  1.51 

1965  :  1.45  1.48  1.48  1.53  1.55  1.57  1.60  1.57  1.51  1.53  1.53  1.61  1.53 

1966  :  1.84  1.84  1.84  1.75  1.73  1.73  1.74  1.67  1.72  1.75  1.79  1.77  1.76 

1967  1/  :  1.61  1.60  1.60  1.59  1.58  1.62  1.66  1.70  1.66  1.63  I.60  I.60  1.62 


:  No.  2  Red  Winter,  St.  Louis  

1960  :  1.86  1.89  1.92  1.98  27o3  2.10  2717  2T1S  2.10  1.91  1785  iTSU  1.98 

1961  :  1.94  1.99  2.02  2.05  2.05  2.09  2.07  2.06  2.10  2.14  2.l8  2.18  2.07 

1962  :  2.16  2.12  2.09  2.09  2.12  2.15  2.18  2.19  2.19  2.25  2.20  1.92  2.14 

1963  :  1.84  1.84  2.00  2.l8  2.21  2.24  2.32  2.28  2.08  2.l6  2.02  1.43  2.05 

1964  :  1,45  1.46  1.49  1.51  1.56  1.55  1.57  1.58  1.56  1.54  1.45  1.44  1.51 

1965  :  1.47  1.52  1.55  1.57  1.66  1.70  1.73  1.74  1.66  1.66  1.66  1.81  1.64 

1966  :  1.88  1.88  1.85  1.71  1.77  1.88  1.74  1.73  1.82  I.75  1.67  I.57  I.77 

1967  1/  :  1.48  1.45  1.47  1.50  1.45  1.50  1.52  1.55  1.52  1.46  1.44  1.26  1.47 


:  Ho.  1  Hard  Amber  Durum,  Minneapolis  

1960  :  2.37  2.33  2.23  2.26  2.22  2.22  2T23  2722  2723  2722  2.26  27^2  2727' 

1961  :  2.84  3.12  3.38  3-46  3.45  3.66  3.61  3.36  3.30  3.22  3-02  2.81  3.27 

1962  :  2.68  2.61  2.53  2.57  2.59  2.61  2.57  2.55  2.57  2.52  2.46  2.42  2.56 

1963  :  2.40  2.29  2.31  2.4l  2.35  2.33  2.32  2.30  2.21  2.20  2.13  I.80  2.25 

1964  :  1.76  1.68  1.70  1.69  1.70  1.66  1.67  1.63  1.65  1.63  1.60  1.56  1.66 

1965  :  1.60  1.59  1.64  1.68  1.66  1.62  1.68  1.73  1.68  1.62  1.61  1.68  1.65 

1966  :  1.81  1.83  1.97  1.95  1.92  1.93  1.92  1.84  1.99  2.02  2.08  2.01  1.94 

1967  1/  :  1.99  2.04  2.05  2.08  2.00  2.00  2.02  2.05  2.05  2.04  2.00  I.93  2.02 


1/  Preliminary. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Services,  Grain  Division, 
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Table    9 ---Wheat  and  flour:    Price  relationships  at  milling  centers 
year  beginning  July,  I96O-67 


Year 
and 

At 

Kansas  City 

At  Minneanolis 

Cost  of 
wheat  to 
produce 
100  lb . 

1/ 

Vfholesale  price  of- 

Cost  of 
wheat  to 
produce 

XUU  XU. 

UjL    X  XUIXL 

LI 

Wliolesale 

price  of- 

Bakery 
flour 
per 

Byprod- 
ucts 
obtained 

XUU  XD. 

Hour  ^ 

Total  products 

Bakery 
flour 
per 

XvA^   XD . 

Byprod- 
ucts 
obtained 

T  C\C\   T  Vi 

i±our  ^ 

Total  products 

: 

Actual 

Over 

cosl;  of 
wheat 

Actual 

\  Over 
1  cost  of 
\  wheat 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

uox . 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1960/61 

'+.77 

5.0U 

.58 

5.62 

.85 

5.  Jo 

.  DX 

5.97 

1.05 

1961/62 

5.37 

.58 

5.95 

.82 

5.1+3 

5.70 

.61 

6.31 

.88 

1962/63 

5M 

5.65 

.68 

6.33 

.86 

5.61 

5.92 

.68 

6.60 

.99 

1963/6U 

5.25 

.67 

5.92 

.93 

5.20 

5.52 

.66 

D.lO 

.98 

196U/65 

5-34 

5. ill 

.70 

6.11 

.77 

5.61+ 

5.68 

.70 

6.38 

.71+ 

1965/66 

5.d7 

.72 

6.39 

.65 

5.87 

6.01 

.73 

6.71+ 

.87 

1966/67 

5.97 

6.01 

.85 

6.86 

.89 

0.40 

7.30 

1.11 

LyO  ( 1  DO  H/ 

J  •  J" 

5.1+6 

.76 

6.22 

.86 

5.76 

5.97 

.76 

6.73 

.97 

1965/66 

5.64 

5.61 

July^Sept. 

.67 

6.28 

.61+ 

5.79 

5. 91+ 

.70 

6.61+ 

.85 

Oct. -Dec. 

5.75 

5.61 

.73 

6.31+ 

.59 

5.81+ 

5.98 

.73 

6.71 

.87 

Jan. -Mar. 

5.62 

5.58 

.79 

6.37 

.75 

?  .00 

5.90 

•  79 

6.75 

.87 

Apr . —June 

5.86 

.70 

6.56 

.63 

5.97 

6.11+ 

.73 

6.87 

.90 

1966/67 

July- Sept. 

6.32 

6.i+9 

.79 

7.28 

.96 

6^8 

6.85 

.77 

7.62 

1.2I+ 

Oct. -Dec. 

5.98 

6.05 

.96 

7.01 

1.03 

6.19 

6.51 

7.1+5 

1.26 

Jan. -Mar . 

5.81 

5.73 

.87 

6.60 

.79 

6.07 

6.23 

.86 

7.09 

1.02 

Apr  .-Jvme 

5.75 

5.75 

.79 

6.54 

.79 

6.12 

6.25 

.78 

7.03 

.91 

1967/68 

July- Sept. 

5.1+0 

5.61 

.75 

6.36 

.96 

5.94 

6.09 

.71 

6.80 

.86 

Oct. -Dec, 

5.38 

5.1+3 

.84 

6.27 

.89 

5.77 

5.94 

.82 

6.76 

.99 

Jan. -Mar. 

5.i+0 

5.i+6 

.78 

6.21+ 

.81+ 

5.72 

5.99 

.78 

6.77 

1.05 

Apr. -June  hi 

5.25 

5.3*+ 

.68 

6.02 

.77 

5.87 

•71 

6.58 

•99 

XJ Based  on  73  percent  extraction  rate,  cost  of  2.28  bushels: At  Kansas  City,  No.  1  Hard  Winter,  13  percent 
protein,  and  at  Minneapolis,  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  simple  average  of  13  percent  and  15  percent  protein. 
Includes  domestic  certificate  beginning  July  1964.    2/  Quoted  as  95  percent  patent  at  Kansas  City  and  standard 
patent  at  Minneapolis,  bulk  basis.    2/  Assumes  50-50  millfeed  distribution  between  bran  and  shorts  or  middlings, 
bulk  basis.    1+/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  lO.-  Flour  ajid  bread:    Retail  prices  In  leading  cities  of  the  United  States, 
annual  and  by  quarters,  196I+-67 


Item 

July- 
September 

October- 
December 

January- 
March 

April- 
June 

:  Annual 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Flour,  5  pounds 
I96I+/65 

57-1 

57.7 

58.1 

58.2 

57.8 

1965/66 

58.1 

57.9 

58.2 

58.4 

58.1 

1966/67 

59.5 

61.4 

60.9 

60.8 

60.6 

1967/68 

59.4 

59.1 

58.9 

58.6 

59.0 

White  bread,  one  pound 
I96I+/65 

20.7 

20.9 

21.0 

20.9 

20.9 

1965/66 

20.8 

20.9 

21.5 

21.8 

21.2 

1966/67 

22.5 

22.9 

22.7 

22.6 

22.7 

1967/68 

22.1 

22.2 

22.1 

22.2 

22.2 

Whole  wheat  bread,  one  pound 

1964/65 

26.3 

26.7 

26.7 

26.8 

26.6 

1965/66 

26.9 

27.1 

27.8 

28.1 

27.5 

1966/67 

29.2 

29-7 

29.5 

29.7 

^'l 

1967/68 

29.8 

29.8 

29.6 

29.8 

29.8 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  11.-  Wheat:    Representative  export  prices  and  export  payment  rates  at 
the  Pacific,  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coasts,  by  months,  196^-67 


Sept . : 

Oct. :  Nov. : 

Dec. 

Jan. : 

Feb. : 

Mar. : 

Apr. : 

Mav  • 

June  : 

Av. 

—  Cents 

per  bushel  -- 

Portland- 

-No. 

2  Western  White  l/ 

157 

155 

152 

X^  c 

151  15^ 

153 

152 

152 

152 

154 

157 

157 

15i^ 

iq6s /66 

:  l48 

151 

152 

156  158 

159 

^y  y 

162 

160 

155 

156 

156 

X^  w 

l64 

iq66 /67 

•  185 

188 

188 

178  175 

176 

177 

171 

175 

179 

183 

182 

180 

:  164 

163 

162 

l62r  160 

163 

167 

172 

168 

165 

162 

162, 

164 

1964  765 

Gulf 

Port8--No.  1 

Hard 

Winter 

,  ordinary  protein 

1/ 

172 

174 

176 

102  lb6 

l84 

180 

178 

173 

168 

152- 

161 

175 

167 

176 

177 

178  180 

180 

182 

183 

181 

183 

189 

y 

204 

182 

1966  767 

213 

2l4 

210 

198  204 

207 

197 

194 

200 

193 

194 

y 

186 

201 

1967/68 

•  179 

175 

174 

178  176 

176 

180 

182 

178 

168 

164 

158 

174 

Baltimore- 

-No. 

2  Soft 

Red  Winter 

1^1 

159 

1^2 

162  166 

1^7 

1^ 

169 

171 

l64 

161 

165 

iq6s  766 

161 

168 

171 

173  178 

182 

186 

186 

176 

176 

176 

191 

177 

iq66  767 

198 

pm 

195 

181  186 

190 

182 

182 

191 

183 

176 

168 

186 

xww 

1967/68 

160 

158 

154 

159  154 

159 

160 

163 

163 

153 

151 

139 

156 

1 Q6I4. 76^  • 

Export  Rayment  Rate — Pacific 

Coast- 

•-Western  White 

5 

5  9 

12 

15 

27 

27 

28 

28 

26 

16 

196s  766 • 

27 

26 

26 

28  30 

28 

29 

27 

22 

24 

21 

■^1 

27 

1966  767  < 

Aj7ww  /  w  1  , 

8 

1  0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

6 

9 

2 

J 

1967/68: 

0 

0 

1 

0  0 

3 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1964  /65  < 

rt  Payment  Rate — Gulf  Coast — Hard  Red  Winter 

10 

12 

21  26 

24 

25 

36 

32 

30 

26 

28 

24 

1965/66: 

4l 

49 

48 

50  52 

51 

53 

53 

51 

53 

59 

65 

^  y 

52 

y  *- 

1966/67: 

35 

30 

27 

18  25 

23 

14 

9 

10 

7 

8 

5 

y 

18 

1967/68: 

3 

1 

2 

5  5 

7 

11 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1964/65 : 

Export  ftiyment  Rate 

— Atlantic 

Coast- - 

•Soft 

Red  Winter 

10 

12 

14 

21  26 

24 

25 

39 

39 

35 

24 

24 

24 

1965/66: 

37 

44 

47  50 

52 

54 

51 

44 

48 

48 

56 

48 

1966/67: 

24 

21 

17 

9  12 

11 

3 

4 

7 

4 

1 

0 

9 

1967/68: 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1/  Basis  prompt  or  30-day  shipment,  f.o.b.  vessel.    Indicated  export  prices  to 
foreign  buyers  computed  as  follows:    For  1964-65  and  I965-66,  add  the  export  certifi 
cates  of  25  cents  and  30  cents,  respectively,  and  subtract  the  payment  rates.  For 
1966/67  and  1967/68  subtract  applicable  export  payment  rate. 
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Table  I3.-  All  vheat,  winter,  and  spring:    Acreage,  yield  and  production.  United  States,  I958-68 


Year  of 
harvest 


[                                      All  wheat 

Winter  wheat 

:  Acreage 

Yield  per 
harvested 
acre 

Production 

Acreage 

Yield  per 
harvested 
acre 

Production 

[      Planted      ]  Harvested 

Planted      [  Harvested 

1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196k 
1965 
1966 

1967  1/ 

1968  2/ 


1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
I96U 
1965 
1966 

1967  1/ 

1968  2/ 


1,000 
acres 

56,017 
56,706 
5'*,906 
55,707 
1*9,27'* 
53,364 
55,672 
57,361 
51*,  395 
68,015 
63,069 


1,000 
acres 

53,01*7 
51,716 
51,879 
51,571 
1*3,688 
1*5,506 
1*9,762 
1*9,560 
1*9,867 
59,OOi* 
56,039 


Bushels 


27 
21 
26 
23 
25 
25 

25.8 
26.5 
26.3 

25.8 
28.3 


1,000 
bushels 

1,'*57,'*35 
1,117,735 
1,35'*,  709 
1,232,359 
1,091,958 
1,11*6,821 
1,283,371 
1,315,613 
1,311,702 

1,52^,3^9 
l,5d7,6i*6 


1,000 
acres 

1*3,67'+ 
1*3,615 
1*2,725 
1*3,1*89 
38,895 
1*2,289 
1*3,632 
1*5,11*2 
1*2,971* 
5i*,335 
1+9,711 


1,000 
acres 

1+1,023 
39,562 
1+0,027 

1+0,75'* 
33,73'* 
3'*,  807 
38,075 
37,586 
38,816 
1+5,626 
1*3,005 


Bushels 

28.6 
23.2 
27.8 
26.1* 
21*. 1* 
26.3 

26.8 
27.1 
27.1* 
26.6 
29.1* 


1,000 
bushels 

1,173,538 
917,752 
1,111,1*03 
1,071*,  807 
822,887 
911*,  090 
1,020,987 
1,017,085 
1,062,1*93 
1,212,111 
1,265,153 


All  spring  wheat 

Durum 

Spring  other  than  durum 

Acreage 

Yield  per-  , 

I,  Produc- 
harvested:  . . 

tion 

acre  : 

Acreage 

Yield  per 
harvested 
acre 

Produc- 
tion 

Acreage 

Yield  per:  „  , 

f^,  Produc- 
harvested: 

tion 

acre  : 

Planted  '  HarvestBd 

Planted  [Harvested 

Planted  ' Harvested 

I,  000 
acres 

12,31*3 
13,091 
12,181 
12,218 

10,379 

II,  075 
12,0l*0 

12,219 
n.i+ai 
13,680 
13,35s 


1,000 

acres 

12,021+ 
12,151* 
U,852 
10,817 
9,951* 
10,699 
11,687 
11,971* 
11,051 
13,378 
13,031* 


Bushels 

23.6 
16.5 
20.5 
ll*.6 
27.0 
21.8 
22.5 
21*. 9 
22.6 
23.3 
2l*.7 


1,000 
bushels 

283,897 
199,983 
21*3,306 
157,552 
269,071 
232,731 
262,381* 
298,528 
21*9,209 
312,238 
322,1*93 


1,000 
acres 

938 
1,217 
1,681 
1,788 
2,1*31* 
2,051* 
2,519 
2,361 
2,1+91 
2,826 
3,662 


1,000 
acres 

906 
1,11*1 
1,650 
1,621* 
2,367 
1,999 
2,1*67 
2,296 

2,1+23 

2,751* 
3,566 


Bushels 

23.9 
17.7 
20.8 
13.1 
29.7 
25.7 
27.6 
30.1+ 

2";. 9 
22.9 
26.1* 


1,000 

bushels 

21,669 
20, 192 
31+,  361 
21,339 
70,260 
51,1+27 
68,11*6 
69,866 
62,638 
63,013 
91*,  273 


I,  000 
acres 

II,  1*05 
11,871* 
10,500 

10,1*30 
7,91*5 
9,021 
9,521 
9,858 
8,930 

10,851* 
9,696 


1,000 

acres 

11,118 
11,013 
10,202 
9,193 
7,587 
8,700 
9,220 
9,678 
8,628 
10,621* 
9,1*68 


Bushels 

23,6 
16.3 
20.5 
1'*.8 
26.2 
20.8 
21.1 
23.6 
21.6 
23.5 

2l*.l 


1,000 
bushels 

262,228 
179,791 
208,91*5 
136,213 
198,811 
181,301* 
194,238 
228,662 
186,571 
21+9,225 
228,220 


1/  Preliminary!    2/  Indicated  as  of  July  1. 

Data  for  I929-I965  in  Food  Grain  Statistics,  issued  April  I968,  page  3. 


Table  II+ .--Wheat:    CCC  operations  and  privately  held  stocks,  I959-67 


^•larketing 

j-ear 
beginning 
July 

Placed 

under  price 

support 

Delivered 
to  CCC 
2/ 

At  year 

end- -June 

30 

Total 
carryover 

CCC-owne 

d  or  cent 

rolled 

Privately 
held 
stocks 

5/ 

Loans 

:  Purchase 
■agreements 

:  ^ 

:  Total 

Stocks 
owned 
by  CCC 
3/ 

Under  loan 
Current  [ 
crop  ■ 

from- 
Previous 
crop 

■  Sealed 

•  under 

•  bond  4/ 

Total 

Mil. 

iMil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

ml. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1959 

299.1 

20.0 

319.1 

181.9 

1,313.1+ 

1,195.1+ 

26.1* 

34.6 

31 

1,287.4 

26.0 

i960 

1+05.8 

20.3 

1*26.1 

260.5 

1,1*11.3 

1,21+2.5 

1+2.0 

45.4 

38 

1,367.9 

43.4 

1961 

262.1* 

9.6 

272.0 

119.9 

1,322.0 

1,096.6 

18.0 

40.0 

37 

1,191.6 

130.4 

1962 

280.7 

19.0 

299.7 

2I+5.O 

1,195.2 

1,082.5 

1*1.9 

25.7 

29 

1,179.1 

16.1 

1963 

161.6 

11,8 

173.1+ 

84.9 

901.1* 

828.9 

16.6 

36.0 

10 

891.5 

9.9 

I96I* 

197.9 

7.1 

205.0 

82.3 

817.3 

6/607.7 

1*7.8 

26.9 

682.4 

134.9 

1965 

170.1 

1.8 

171.9 

9.1+ 

535.2 

262.1 

32.2 

43.1 

3 

340.4 

194.8 

1966 

132.1* 

.3 

132.7 

.1 

1*25.0 

122.1* 

35.6 

38.4 

8 

204.4 

220.6 

1967  1/ 

270.1 

215.7 

1+85.8 

3,223.1 

537.2 

102.1+ 

64.2 

159.2 

325.8 

2U.4 

1/  starting  with  the  1964  crop  year  includes  direct  purchases, 

2/  Includes  purchase  agreements  through  I963  marketing  year  and  direct  purchases  since  then. 
3/  Includes  open-market  purchases,  if  any,  and  accordingly  may  include  some  new-crop  wheat. 
5/  Data  not  available  prior  to  June  30,  1959. 

5/  Derived  by  subtracting  CCC  stocks,  loans  outstanding,  and  sealed  under  bond  from  total  carryover. 
oj  Beginning  July  I965,  based  on  CCC  uncommitted  inventory  rather  than  fiscal  reports. 
j/  Preliminary. 
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Table  15. — Wheat  programs:    Comparisons  of  provisions  for  the  1966-69  crops 


AU3UST  1968 


Program  for  crop  of- 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Price  support 
(dol .  per  bu.  ) 

Loan  rate 

Domestic  certificate 
Total  or  blend 


$1.25 


$1.25 
1/1.36 
1.73 


$1.25 
1^ 
iTBo 


$1.25 


Rational  acreage  allotment 
(mil.  acres) 

Regular 

Effective  (including 
small  farms ) 


U7.8 
51.6 


68.2 


59.3 


51.6 


Program  farm  yield 


196O-6U  average  adjusted  for 

abnormal  veather,  with  trend 
projected  forward  to  I966. 


1961-65  average  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather,  with  trend 
projected  forward  to  1967. 


1962-66  average  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather,  with  trend 
projected  forward  to  iq66. 


1963-67  average  adjusted  for 
abnormal  veather,  with  trend 
projected  foirward  to  I969, 


Acreage  diversion 

Minimum 

Froin  wheat  acreage 


To  conserving  use 
Additional  (voluntary) 


Comply  with  allotment. 

(Minimum  diversion  acreage 
already  deducted). 

15%  Of  allotment 

Vp  to  50^t  of  allotment  or 
enou^  with  minimum  to  total 
25  acres,  whichever  is  larger 


Rone 
None 


None 
None 


Comply  with  allotment. 
(Minimum  diversion  representing 
13^  reduction  from  1968  allot- 
ment already  deducted). 
15^  of  allotment 

Up  to         of  allotment  or  enough 
with  minimum  to  total  25  acres, 
whichever  is  larger. 


Diversion  payment  rates  per 
acre  on- 


Minimum  acreage 
Additional  acreage 


County  support  rate  items: 

(No  payment) 

hoi  of  county  loan  rate 
multiplied  by  the  farm  yield. 


County  support  rate  times : 

(No  payment ) 

5056  of  county  loan  rate 
■viltiplied  by  the  farm  yield. 


Substitution 


Producer  who  participates  in 
both  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  may  grow  wheat  on 
feed  grain  base  acres  or  feed 
grain  on  wheat  allotment 
acres.    Producer  may  also 
elect  to  grow  wheat  on  oats 
and  rye  base  (adjusted  for 
feed  unit  relationship  to 
wheat) . 


Same  as  for  I966  except  that 
barley  is  now  excluded  frcaii 
the  feed  grain  diversion  pro- 
gram.   A  producer  now  may 
elect  to  grow  wheat  on  entire 
barley  base.    Producer  may 
also  elect  to  grow  wheat  on 
oats/rye  base  (adjusted  for 
feed  unit  relationship  to 
wheat ) . 


Same  as  for  I967 


Same  as  for  1967  except  that 
producer  electing  to  grow  wheat 
on  barley  or  feed  unit  adjusted 
oats/rye  base  must  divert  15 
percent  of  such  base  to  conserv- 
ing use. 


Excess  wheat 


Producer  may  overplant 
allotment  up  to  5C^,  stxire 
excess  wheat  secured  by  bond 
or  warehouse  receipt  and  be 
eligible  for  domestic  cer- 
tificates . 


Same  as  I966 


Same  as  for  I966 


Same  as  for  I966 


Maximum  production  eligible 
for- 


Price  support  loan 
Domestic  certificates 


Total  production  of  allotment 
excluding  excess  wheat  2/ 

U5^t  of  farm's  projected 
production  of  its  allotment 

3/ 


Same  as  for  I966 


35$  of  farm's  projected 
production  of  its  allotment 


Same  as  for  I966 


UOjt  of  farm's  projected 
production  of  its  allotment 

3/ 


Same  as  for  I966 


h'i%  of  farm's  projected 
production  of  its  allotment 

2/ 


1/  July  1  parity  minus  the  national  average  loan  rate  of  $1.25-  de  mills'  certificate  cost  is  the  same  as  In  1965 — 75  cents.  The  July  1,  I966  parity 
on  which  the  I966  certificate  is  based  was  $2.57  the  July  1,  I967  parity  on  which  the  I967  certificate  is  based  was  $2.6l  and  the  July  1,  I968  parity  on 
which  the  I968  certificate  is  based  was  $2.63.  2/  A  price  support  loan  is  also  available  on  wheat  grown  on  feed  grain  acres  under  the  substitution 
revision.  ^  Hie  farm  is  eligible  for  domestic  certificates  based  on  that  portion  of  the  allotment  which  was  planted  up  to  k^^  for  1966,  35^  for  1967) 
for  1968 J  and  i<-3^  for  1969.  ^  law  amended  effective  with  1967  to  drop  special  small  farm  provisions  and  to  credit  acreage  allocated  to  small  farms 
in  1966  mder  that  provision  to  such  farms  as  regular  allotment.  This  amounted  to  ^.9  million  acres  in  1967^  ^-3  million  acres  In  I968,  and  3*8  million 
acres  in  I969.     N.A.— Not  Available. 

Compiled  from  reports  and  records  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table  16.-  Wheat:    Effective  acreage  allotment,  by  States,  I967-69  l/ 
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xwx 

Michigan 
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Minnesota 
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qpft  77ft 

Ml  S  S 1 S  S  i  DDT 

:  70,664 

61  I4-59 

S^  46q 

Missouri 

2  006  1U6 

1  714.^  6^6 

1  Sl6  kSP 

Montana 

I4  O8I4-  955 

■3  S55  612 
Jy  y y  J  y  ^JX^ 

Nebraska 

^  807  458 

'\      "^10  Q^l 

2  881  0^6 

Nevada 

20  1^1 

1 7  SOq 
J- 1  yy^ 

1  S  '37q 
X? , J  ly 

New  Jersey 

61.592 

5^  276 

46  22s 

New  Mexico 

560,302 

1488,865 

427  ^49 

New  York 

■^09. 06*4- 

^k6  14.^5 

■300  9*^8 

North  Carolina 

519.587 

U5I  614-5 

'3qp  7qi 

North  Daknta  • 

ft   762  081 

7  6i8  P^"^ 

6  6p8  47P 

Ohio 

1  956.9614- 

1  699  51I4 

^yyy  >'X"* 

1   476  808 

Oklahoma  ; 

5.881.314-5 

5  117  8^8 

k  ksk  koq 

Oregon  ; 

1.019  714-6  ■ 

882  644 

771  S70 

Pennsylvania  " 

7O8.I4-5I4- 

1  vv-*,  ^  y^ 

6i4  696 

s?4  i44 

^ Jt, xtt 

Rhode  Island  ; 

212 

184 

160 

South  Carolina  * 

P^li  088 

PO'R  487 

1 77  OPP 

South  Dakota  : 
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J  >  J^y )  1 
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^yy^y  y'^'-y 

Tennessee  • 

Pkq  1 q8 

PI 7n7 
^xu ,  ( u  f 
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XWU  ,  H-J^J 

Texas  ; 

h . 896 . 216 

4  258  167 

?  704  021 

Utah  : 

jj^yyyy 

^00  8ps 

p<Q  c;ft7 

Vermont  • 

SQ? 
Jy'- 

SIS 

448 

Virginia  ; 

■5«55  886 

■^oq  p6'^ 

268  6s 6 

Washington  : 

2,370,927 

2,061,715 

1,799,601 

West  Virginia  : 

36,376 

31.612 

27.491 

Wisconsin  : 

70,303 

61,030 

53,002 

Wyoming  : 

330,152 

286,254 

248,749 

National  Reserve  : 

28,7149 

25,000 

25,000 

Total  allotment  * 

68,195,000 

59,300,000 

51,600,000 

1/  Includes  an  allowance  for  small  farms. 
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Table  17. — Wheat:    CCC-ovmed  stocks,  by  positions  and  States,  Jiily  1,  I968 


State 

Coun'try 

Bin  sites 

Total 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Arkansas 

126 

30 



156 

California 



128 



128 

Colorado 

15 

238 



253 

Georgia 

16 



16 

Idaho 

25 





25 

Illinois 

62 

100 



162 

Indiana 

38 



38 

Iowa 

3 

76U 



767 

Kansas 

10,3»+6 

10,171 



20,517 

Kentucky 

1 

3 

1+ 

Louisiana 

103 

55 



158 

r^Iaryland 

— 

1,233 



1,233 

Michigan 

16 

5 



21 

Minnesota 

2,361 

12,218 



11^,579 

Mississippi 

— 

2 



2 

Missotiri 

826 



6,302 

Montana 

1,719 

377 



2,096 

Nebraska 

2,233 

2,1+76 

1 

1+,710 

New  Mexico 

316 



316 

New  York 

— 

'^,113 



l+,113 

North  Carolina 

1 

— 



1 

North  Dakota 

10,57U 

3,233 

311 

ll+,ll8 

Ohio 

15»+ 

107 



261 

Oklahoma 

2,111 

u,m 



6,222 

Oregon 

21 

2,389 



2,1+10 

Pennsylvania 

50 

175 

225 

South  Dakota 

5,021 

1+37 

5,1+58 

Texas 

1,90U 

5,92U 

— 

7,828 

Virginia 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Washington 

15 

2,976 

— ~ 

2,991 

Wisconsin 

31 

5,180 

5,211 

Sub -total 

38,089 

61,1+81+ 

71+9 

100,322 

All  other  positions 

2,031 

U.  S.  total 

!  38,089 

6l,l+8U 

7I+9 

102,353 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Inventory  Management  Division. 


Table  18.— Wheat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  I963-68 


Stocks  in  position 

1963  : 

I96U 

1965  : 

1966  ': 

1967  : 

1968 
1/ 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Farms  2/ 

Mills,  elevators  and 

warehouses  2/  3/ 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  J+/ 

95,51+1+ 

1,061,362 
38,317 

75,669 

812,997 
12,719 

132,515 

673,691 
11,01+9 

130,771 

39i+,878 
9,521 

lU5,l+79 

278,528 
997 

228,1+71 

307,9^+1 
750 

Total 

1,195,223 

901,385 

817,255 

535,170 

1+25,001+ 

537,162 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

3/  All  off- farm  storage  not  otherwise  designated,  including  flour  mills, 

5/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC;  other  wheat 
owned  by  CCC  as  well  as  wheat  outstsmding  under  loan  is  included  in  the  estimate's  by  positions. 
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Table  19. --Wheat  by  classes:     Stocks  owned  by  CCC  as  of  June  30,  I967-68 


June  30,  1967 

June  30,  1968 

Class 

Country 

and 
terminal 
warehouses  ' 

Bin 
sites 

:  All 
:  positions 

Total 

Country  ' 
and  • 
terminal  ' 
warehouses  ' 

Bin 
sites 

:        All  : 
!      other  r 
:  positions  : 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

V^ii  cVipT  ^ 

bushsls 

Hard  Winter 

56,^28 

8,81+1 

53,023 

1,500 

5't-,523 

Red  Winter 

t-  1 

812 

1,579 

103 

1,682 

Hard  Spring 

50,116 

561 

5,776 

56,1+53 

1+3,792 

71+9 

1,079 

1+5,620 

White 

302 

** 

79 

381 

711 

711 

Durum 

2,976 

561 

1,8UU 

5,381 

229 

90 

319 

Mixed 

311 

238 

9 

21+7 

Unclassified 

Tstal 

110,918 

1,122 

16,567 

128,607 

99,572 

71+9 

2,781 

103,102 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Inventory  Management  Division. 


Table  20. — \'/heat:     Quantity  remaining  under  reseal  loan,  I96U-67  crops,  as  of  June  30,  I968 


Stftte 

From  crop  of- 

I96U  crop 

1965  crop 

1966  crop 

1967  crop 

Total 

-L^uuu  mipnp  1  g 

1  1         DUfailft  Lfi 

±^uuu  Dusnexs 

Arkansas 

* 

— 

36 

36 

117 

117 

Colorado 

272 

15U 

1,085 

5,661 

7,172 

Georgia 

13 

13 

Idaho 

J- ,  Odd. 

Illinois 

158 

158 

Indiana 

138 

138 

Iowa 

16 

16 

Kansas 

1,1*61 

726 

1,916 

25,931 

30,031+ 

Kentucky 

5 

5 

Maryland 

1+2 

U2 

Michigan 

kk 

717 

761 

Minnesota 

1+96 

61+1 

1,689 

3,7U6 

Missouri 

655 

655 

Montana 

2,323 

3,571 

5,361 

9,839 

21,091+ 

Nebraska 

2,130 

853 

2,765 

15,776 

21,521+ 

Nevada 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

5 

5 

New  Mexico 

7 

3 

1^28 

1+38 

New  York 

137 

137 

North  Carolina 

12 

12 

North  Dakota 

6,850 

5,378 

8,395 

13,875 

3l+,U98 

Ohio 

3 

6 

1+1 

779 

829 

Oklahoma 

6 

1+ 

1U8 

3,9'*7 

■+,105 

Oregon 

103 

153 

161 

1,261 

1,678 

Pennsylvania 

1 

52 

53 

South  Dakota 

2,758 

2,176 

3,5l*l* 

13,582 

22,060 

Tennessee 

6 

6 

Texas 

2,331 

2,331 

Utah 

1I+6 

1I+6 

Virginia 

31 

31 

Washington 

10 

268 

3U1 

3,596 

1^,215 

Wisconsin 

9 

9 

Vfyoming 

112 

25 

U8 

U32 

617 

Totsa 

16 ,667 

lit,  232 

25,071 

103, 2U5 

159,215 

Agriciiltural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Bslicy  and  Program  Appraisal  Division. 
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Table  22. — Wheat:    Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  Canada,  France,  Australia 
and  Argentina,  average  1955-59  and  I96O-6U,  annual  I965-68 


United  States 

Crop  years 
1/ 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Beginning 
carryover  2/ 

Production 

:    Total  3/  : 

Domestic  3/ 

Exports  in- 
cluding flour 

^•lil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Average  1955-59 
Average  ±yO\J-o^ 

1,031 
1,228 

ijt'yp 
1,222 

0  Toll 

2,13'+ 
2,i+55 

598 
605 

U50 
721 

1965 
1966 

1967  y 

1968  y 

:  817 
535 

537 

1,316 
1,312 

1,52U 

1,588 

2,13»+ 
1,81+9 
1,950 
2,126 

732 
682 
651 
675-700 

867 
7I+2 
762 
*750 

Canada 

Average  1955-59 
Average  ±yO\J—OH- 

617 
509 

U66 
538 

1,083 
1,0U7 

159 
1I+8 

29U 
1+07 

1965 
1966 

1967  y 

1968  y 

513 
k20 

577 

665 

6k9 
827 
593 
705 

1,162 
1,21+7 
1,170 
1,370 

157 
151+ 
155 

585 
516 
350 

France 

Werage  1955-59 

nroi*Q  era    T  QAO_  All 

63 
8U 

355 
U32 

I4U7 
539 

326 
352 

60 
102 

1965 
1966 

1967  y 

1968  y 

73 
98 

!  63 
83 

5U2 
U15 
528 
575 

61+U 
539 
613 
658 

371 
361 
361 

175 
115 
169 

Australia 

Average  1955-59 

62 
3h 

168 
305 

230 
339 

71+ 
78 

100 

231+ 

1965 
1966 

1967  y 

1968  ii/ 

27 
19 
80 
35 

260 
U67 
280 
500 

287 
1+86 
360 
535 

88 
90 
105 

180 

316 
220 

Argentina 

Average  1955-59 
Average  I96O-6U 

57 

:  36 

226 
263 

283 
299 

1I+2 
131+ 

91 
113 

1965 
1966 

1967  y 

1968  u/ 

:  123 
:  6 
:  9 
:  37 

223 
230 
257 
295 

31+6 
2U1 
266 
332 

136 

151 

Ikk 

20I+ 
81 
85 

1/  Yeair  beginning  July  1  for  United  States  ajid  France,  August  1  for  Canada,  and  December  1  for 
Australia  and  Argentina.    2/  From  previous  crops.    3/  Supply  and  disappearajice  for  U.  S.,  Canada, 
aind  France  include  imports.    Australisji  eind  Argentine  imports  are  generally  insignificant  with 
exception  of  I966  for  Argentina.    U/  Prelimin6Lry.        *Export  target. 


Compiled  from  records  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Grain  and  Feed  Division. 
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Table  23. — Rye:    Supply  and  distribution  and  prices, 
average  I961-65,  annual  I965-68 


\                           Year  beginning  July 

Item 

[  Average 
1961-65 

:  1965 

:  1966 

:  1967 

•  1968 

:  2/ 

iviil. 
:  bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Supply 

Carryover  on  J\ily  1 

Production 

Imports 

:  32.6 
:  1.2 

12.9 
33.2 
1.7 

19.0 
27.8 
1.6 

18.7 
24.1 
1.0 

18.2 
24.0 
1.5 

Total 

43.2 

47.8 

48.4 

43.8 

43.7 

Domestic  disappearance 
Food  3/ 
Seed 

Industry 

Feed  (Residml)  hj 

Fed  on  farms  v/here  grown 

4.8 
:  6.1 
:  4.0 

9.1 
(3.8) 

5.2 
5.6 
4.4 
9.8 
(3.3) 

5.1 

i^.7 
10.1 

(3.1) 

5.1 

7.3 

(2.7) 

Total 

24.0 

25.0 

25.3 

22.6 

Exports 

8.8 

3.8 

4.4 

3.0 

Total  disappearance 

no  ft 
3^-»o 

oft  ft 

^9'  ( 

oc  C, 

Ending  carryover  June  30 
Privately  owned- -"Free" 

10.4 

19.0 
(9.1) 

18.7 
(11.2) 

18.2 

(9.8) 

Dol. 
:  per  bu. 

Dol. 
per  bu. 

Dol. 
per  bu. 

Dol. 
per  bu. 

Dol. 
per  bu. 

National  average  loan  rate 

1.04 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

Price  received  by  farmers 

1.01 

.98 

1.06 

1.07 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Projected,  based  on  July  data. 
3/  From  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

4/  Residual  item;  roughly  approximates  total  feed  use. 
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Table  2k.-  Rye:    Acreage,  yield  and  production.  United  States, 
averages  19^5- 5^ ^  annual  1955-68 


Year  of 
harvest 

:  Acreage 
,          narves  ueci 

Yield  per 

I  Production 

1,000  acres 

Bushels 

1,000  biishels 

Average : 

22,336 

:  1,810 

12.3 

1950-5^ 

:  1,619 

12.8 

20,785 

1955 

:  2,0^9 

l4.2 

29,089 

1956 

:  1,624 

13.1 

21,288 

1957 

:  1,718 

16.6 

28,516 

1958 

1,797 

18.5 

33,182 

1959 

:  1,^57 

15.8 

23,076 

i960 

:  1,688 

19.6 

33,108 

1961  ; 

1,543 

17.7 

27,336 

1962 

1,981 

20.5 

40,698 

1963 

1,588 

18.4 

29,178 

1964 

1,696 

19.1 

32,476 

1965 

1,469 

22.6 

33,223 

1966 

1,275 

21.8 

27,775 

1967  1/ 

1,072 

22.5 

24,075 

1968  2/ 

1.019 

23.6 

24.032 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  July  1  estimate. 


Table  25. —Rye:    CCC-owned  stocks,  by  positions  and  States, 

July  1,  1968 


State 

Country 

Terminal 

Bin  sites 

:  Total 

warehouses 

warehouses 

1,000  bu. 

1.000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1.000  bu. 

Colorado 

1.0 

1.0 

Iowa  ; 

43.5 

43.5 

Kansas 

72.1 

208,3 

6.4 

286.8 

Michigan 

17.9 

4.1 

22.0 

Minnesota 

260.7 

1,665.3 

1,926.0 

Missouri 

126.1 

126.1 

Montana 

49.7 

3.5 

53.2 

Nebraska 

45.3 

l4o.o 

3.3 

188.6 

New  York 

3.8 

3.8 

North  Dakota 

2,4i4.6 

16.7 

211.3 

2,642.6 

South  Dakota 

1,033.0 

202.1 

1,235.1 

Wisconsin 

768.7 

768.7 

V^oming 

1.2 

1.2 

Sub -total 

•  3,895.5 

2,976.5 

426.6 

7,298.6 

All  other  positions 

1/  -165.6 

U.  S.  total 

3,895.5 

2,976.5 

426.6 

7,133.0 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Inventory  Management  Division. 
1/  Iferecorded  loan  acquisitions  not  allocated  by  states  or  positions. 
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Table  26. — Rye:    CCC  operations  and  privately  held  stocks,  1950-6? 


Placed  iinder  price 
 support  


Loans 


Pur- 
chase 
agree- 
ments 


Total 


Delivered 
to  CCC 


Total 
carry- 
over 


CCC  stocks  and  loans 
outstanding  at  crop 
year  end  (June  30) 


Stocks 
owned 
by  CCC 


Under 
loan 

1/ 


Total 


Privately 

held 
("Free") 
stocks 

2/ 


:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

!  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1950 

'  l,2i+2 

55 

1,297 

7 

5,010 

142 

69 

211 

4,799 

1951 

:  500 

25 

525 

1 

3,937 

85 

20 

105 

3,832 

1952 

136 

49 

185 

129 

6,270 

no 

30 

l4o 

6,130 

1953  ! 

4,1469 

1,002 

5,471 

5,621 

14,988 

2,519 

2,265 

4,784 

10,204 

195^+ 

.  6,121 

1,152 

7,273 

7,477 

I6,4l8 

6,454 

1,618 

8,072 

8,346 

1955 

10,7^2 

2,009 

12,751 

13,180 

16,665 

11,361 

601 

11,962 

4,703 

1956  ! 

2,603 

566 

3,169 

3,042 

6,607 

3,846 

190 

4,036 

2,571 

1957  ; 

6,599 

1,066 

7,665 

7,580 

9,861 

6,091 

124 

6,215 

3,646 

1958 

8,92U 

1,438 

10,362 

9,138 

12,651 

6,600 

2,581 

9,181 

3,470 

1959  ! 

916 

24l 

1,157 

676 

10,499 

5,318 

219 

5,537 

4,962 

i960  i 

i*,3»*2 

752 

5,094 

1,984 

l4,220 

4,323 

1,589 

5,912 

8,308 

1961  : 

1,531 

115 

1,646 

629 

7,888 

2,617 

156 

2,773 

5,115 

1962  : 

5,670 

442 

6,112 

1,391 

6,923 

1,563 

229 

1,792 

5,131 

1963  : 

1,^97 

51 

1,548 

372 

5,303 

766 

31 

797 

4,506 

196I+  : 

5,259 

1,064 

6,323 

3/6,997 

12,853 

5,922 

549 

6,471 

6,382 

1965  ! 

5,950 

779 

6,729 

5,182 

19,011 

9,230 

718 

9,948 

9,063 

1966  : 

2,174 

175 

2,349 

1,430 

18,685 

7,342 

177 

7,519 

11,166 

1967  \J  \ 

2,248 

185 

2,433 

868 

18,170 

7,133 

1,247 

8,380 

9,790 

1/  Old-crop  rye  under  loan  at  end  of  crop  year  shown.  2/  Derived  by  subtracting  CCC  stocks 
and  loans  outstanding  from  total  carryover.  3/  Includes  purchase  agreements  through  the  I963 
marketing  year  and  direct  pvirchases  thereafter.    4/  Preliminary. 


Table  27. -Rye:    Stocks  in  the  Iftiited  States  on  Jxay  1,  1963-68 


Position 

;  1963 

;  1964 

;  1965 

;  1966 

;  1967 

\  1968 

:  ^ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

!  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Farms  2/ 

!  2,068 

1,712 

2,638 

3,955 

3,588 

3,695 

Terminals  3/ 

V 

V 

V 

V 

hi 

Interior  mills,  elevators  and 
warehouses  2/  5/  ! 

4,689 

3,474 

10,048 

14,444 

14,574 

l4,048 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  6/ 

:  166 

117 

167 

612 

523 

427 

Total 

6,923 

5,303 

12,853 

19,011 

18,685 

18,170 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.    3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by 
the  Grain  Division,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  at  44  Terminal  cities.    4/  Included  with 
"interior  mills,  elevators  and  warehouses."    5/  All  off-farm  storages  not  otherwise  designated, 
including  flour  mills.    6/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storages  owned  or  controlled 
by  CCC;  other  CCC  owned  rye  is  included  in  the  estimates  by  positions. 
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Table  28.-  Rye:    Average  price  per  bushel  at  Minneapolis,  and  received  by  farmers, 
Ifciited  States  and  selected  States,  July  I968,  with  comparisons 


Year 
beginning 
July 

;      No.  2  at 
Minneapolis 

1/ 

Received  by  farmers 

:  Minneapolis  : 

North 
Dakota 

•       South  ; 
Dakota 

Nebraska 

United 
States 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Average 

l.tiO 

.oy 

Qfi 

.yo 

1966 

1.22 

1.07 

.93 

1.02 

.96 

1.09 

1967 

1,17 

1.02 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.09 

July  1968  2/ 

1.08 

.9'* 

.83 

.89 

.91 

1.02 

1/  Weighted  by  car lot  sales. 
2/  Preliminsiry. 


Table  29.-  Ceinadian  rye,  No.  3  Western:    Average  monthly  prices  per  bushel 

at  Winnipeg,  I963-67 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
July 

July 

:Aug.  : 

Sept. : 

Oct. 

Nov. : 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

yiar. : 

Apr. 

May 

:  June 

rAverage 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1963 

1.20 

1.22 

1.^4-0 

l.kk 

l.kl 

l.kl 

1.1^6 

1.38 

1.29 

1.26 

1.23 

1.23 

1.33 

196k 

1.20 

1.20 

1.23 

1.17 

1.13 

1.12 

1.12 

l.lU 

1.12 

1.09 

1.08 

1.07 

1.13 

1965 

1.06 

1.11 

1.10 

1.11 

1.10 

1.13 

1.22 

1.22 

1.15 

1.15 

1.11 

1.17 

l.ll^ 

1966 

1.21 

1.20 

1.17 

1.11 

1.13 

1.17 

1.15 

1.16 

1.19 

1.19 

1.22 

1.17 

1.17 

1967 

1.22 

1.16 

1.13 

1.1k 

1.13 

1.12 

1.15 

1.19 

1.23 

1.16 

l.li^ 

1/1.08  1/1.15 

1/  Prelimin€iry7 


Table  30. — Rye,  No.  2:    Average  monthly  price  per  biishel 
at  I-linneapolis,  I963-68 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
July 

July  : 

Aiig. : 

Sept. : 

Oct. 

Nov. : 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. : 

Apr. 

May 

June 

: Average 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1963 

1.20 

1.21 

1.38 

l.kk 

1.1+1 

I.U2 

1.1+6 

1.37 

1.32 

1.29 

1.27 

1.27 

1.3k 

196k 

1.22 

1.21 

1.27 

1.2k 

1.25 

1.21 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.16 

1.17 

1.11 

1.20 

1965 

1.11 

1.11 

1.12 

1.13 

1.13 

1.15 

1.23 

1.21 

1.16 

l.lU 

1.12 

1.17 

1.15 

1966 

1.22 

1.22 

1.21 

1.16 

1.19 

1.21 

1.18 

1.18 

1.20 

1.18 

1.19 

1.16 

1.19 

1967  , 

1.20 

1.15 

1.17 

1.16 

1.12 

1.11+ 

1.16 

1.18 

1.16 

1.11+ 

1.12 

1.10 

1.15 

1968  1/ 

1.10 

1/  Prel1minary7 
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